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PREFACE. 



As the necessity for intelligent citizenship becomes more 
and more apparent, the demand for instruction in civil 
government becomes more and more urgent. Under the 
stress of this urgency the subject has been placed in the 
course of study for all the best high schools of the entire 
country. The line has generally been drawn, however, at the 
civil government of the United States, and state and local 
governments have been neglected. This neglect has been 
largely due to the fact that suitable books have been wanting. 

To meet that want for the boys and girls of Indiana, this 
book has been prepared. By far the greater number of these 
boys and girls will never reach the high school. They are, 
nevertheless, citizens, and mjist participate in the state and 
local governments under which they live. This fact has been 
kept in mind in the preparation of the book, and the text and 
questions have been prepared with reference to their needs. 

Besides the work on the civil government of Indiana, the 
book contains the text of the United States Constitution, with 
an analytical outline of the same, to which is added a large 
number of interesting and suggestive questions. These features 
make it not only a convenient text book, but a handy little 
reference book on civil government for any school or home 
in the state. 

Earlham College, (^ "yy^ JJ 

Richmond, Ind., June, 1893. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 



No school work accomplishes the best that is possible for 
the student if it does not lay upon him the necessity of self- 
directed observation, and independent thinking. This prin- 
ciple has been kept in view in the preparation of this book. 
The text does not, therefore, elaborate the details of the 
government of the State. It leaves to the teacher and pupils 
the pleasure and profit of finding out some things for them- 
selves. The details of Indiana civil government are constantly 
working out in the very presence of teacher and pupils, and it 
is the design of the questions, and especially of the sugges- 
tive topics, to incite them to open their eyes and see the 
governmental processes that are going on about them. 

The Suggestive Topics and Topics for Discussion constitute 
an important feature, and the intelligent and persistent use 
of them by the teacher may be expected to secure valuable 
results ; among them are the following : 

1. Interested searching for facts in many a neglected 
comer. 

2. Independent thinking about the facts. 

3. Talks with parents and with local officers concerning 
local government. 

4. Observation of the workings of town, city, township and 
county governments. 

5. Development of patriotic interest in the management 
of public affairs, and intelligent criticism of public officers. 

6. Growth of the feeling of responsibility for the faithful 
performance of the duties of citizenship. 



VI SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

Interest may be excited and maintained by varying the 
requirements concerning the suggestive topics. One pupil 
may be assigned the duty of preparing a careful oral report on 
some one of the topics ; another may present a written state- 
ment upon some other topic; or the entire class may be 
assigned the same topic, in competition for the fullest, and 
at the same time the most concise, answer. 

Each topic for discussion may be made the subject of one 
or more carefully written papers on the opposite sides, or two 
or more may orally discuss it, or it may be the subject of 
general discussion by the entire class. 

Pupils should not be confined to either oral or written forms 
of statement: training in both is needed — in the former for 
readiness of speech, in the latter for conciseness and accuracy 
of statement. 

The lists of topics and questions are by no means exhaustive, 
and the teacher should add such as he may see to be useful ; 
and the pupils should be encouraged to ask questions of their 
own. 

Before assigning lessons, the teacher should make such 
special preparation as will enable him to draw the line at the 
proper amount, and so clearly direct the study of the class as 
to economize their time and their efforts. 

The book may be used as a regular text upon the subject to 
which it is devoted, or it may be used as supplemental to the 
history or civil government of the United States. 

A few Reference Books on the subjects studied should be in 
every school library. Besides the list given under " Notes to 
Teachers," following the text of the Constitution of the 
United States, pp. 175-177, the following are suggested: 

1. A recent Unabridged Dictionary. 

2. Reports of state officers, state boards, etc. 

3. Reports of state institutions. 

4. Reports of county, city, and other local officers. 
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Note, — Such reports are often published in the local news- 
papers, and the school should have a scrap-book for filing and 
preserving them. 

5. A copy of the Revised Statutes of Indiana. 

6. A copy of the School Law, of the Election Laws, of the 
Road Laws, and the Acts of the General Assembly for each 
session since the revision of the statutes. 

Note, — If these cannot be obtained for the school, they can 
usually be consulted in the office of some attorney. 

7. Copies of the "Rules and Orders" for the Government 
of the House of Representatives, also of the Senate. 

iVJ?/^.^— These can be had by addressing the Representative 
or the Senator from your county. 

The amount of practical information that may be obtained 
from public documents, and the degree of interest in them 
that may be excited, will agreeably surprise both teacher and 
pupils. 

In the use of this book, as of any other used in the school, 
its value to the pupils will depend more upon the skill of 
the teacher than upon its own merits. 
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INDIANA AND THE NATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

Indiana lies in that belt of land ''extending from sea 
to sea/' which was claimed by England soon after the 
discovery of America. On the ground of explorations 
made along the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River, 
France claimed that part of this land which lies in the 
Mississippi Valley ; and half a century before the Eng- 
lish had made any serious attempt to settle, or even to 
explore it, the French were in possession by actual occu- 
pation. Their principal settlements were made at Kas- 
kaskia in 1701, and at Vincennes a few years later. 
This territory was a^t one time attached to the Province 
of Louisiana, whose capital was at New Orleans ; at 
another, to New France (Canada), whose capital was at 
Quebec; and the government of these settlements on 
the Mississippi and the Wabash was administered under 
French laws, by deputies sent out by the royal governor 
of one or the other of these provinces. 

In 1763, by the treaty of Paris, at the close of the 
French and Indian War, the French claims east of the 
Mississippi were transferred to the English, and the gov- 
ernment was then administered by English military 

II 
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officers at Kaskaskia and Vincennes, which were now 
English military posts. This territory continued under 
British rule until the early part of the Revolutionary 
War, 

In 1778, Colonel George Rogers Clarke, acting under 
commission of Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, took 
from the British, by force of arms, Vincennes and Kas 
kaskia, thus securing to Virginia a claim upon the terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio River. Part of this territory 
had originally been claimed by Virginia under her char- 
ter. From this time until 1784, so far as there was any 
central civil government in the territory, Virginia claimed 
the right to exercise it, and erected the entire territory 
into a county, naming it the County of Illinois. 

In 1780 the Continental Congress recommended that 
the Stales having waste and unoccupied lands in the 
West, should cede them to Congress for the common 
benefit of the Union. 

In 1 78 1 Virginia consented, on certain conditions, to 
make the cession recommended by Congress. 

In 1783, September 13, the Congress of the Confed- 
eration agreed to receive the territory on substantially 
the conditions proposed by Virginia. In 1783, Decem- 
ber 20, the Virginia Legislature passed an act empower- 
ing her delegates in Congress to make a deed ceding 
the Northwest Territory to the United States. Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New York had claims in the 
northern part of this territory, which they gave up 
soon after the Virginia cession. 

On March i, 1784, Thomas Jefferson, Samuel Hardy, 
Arthur Lee, and James Monroe, signed and sealed in 
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Congress the contemplated deed. This territory then 
fell under the control of Congress. 

In 1784, April 23, an Ordinance for the Government 
of the Northwest Territory, which had been prepared by 
Jefferson, was adopted by Congress. But no new settle- 
ment was made under this frame of government, and it 
was practically inoperative. 

In 1787, July 13, the famous Ordinmtce of 7757, *' for 
the government of the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River," was adopted by Congress, and superseded Jeffer- 
son's ordinance of 1784. Under this ordinance there 
was no legislative department for the Northwest Terri- 
tory, but the governor and judges were empowered to 
select from among the laws of the thirteen original States 
such as were adapted to the needs of the Territory. 

This was the first provision for government ever really 
exercised over the territory of which Indiana was a part, 
after it became a possession of the United States. 

In 1788 Virginia ratified the Ordinance of 1787. This 
action was taken by that State because the ** Ordinance*' 
provided for the division of the territory into no more 
than five states, which was in violation of one of the 
conditions upon which Virginia had ceded the territory. 
Virginia had required that it be divided into ten states. 

In 1789 the first Congress under the present United 
States Constitution recognized the binding force of the 
Ordinance of 1787, provided for carrying its provisions 
into effect, and adapted the official relations of the terri- 
tory to the new government of the United States. 

In 1800 Ohio was set off from this territory, and Indi- 
ana Territory, the remainder, was given a territorial gov- 
ernment, with its capital at Vincennes. 
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In 1805 the Territory of Michigan on the north, and 
in 1809 that of Illinpis on the west, were separated from 
Indiana, leaving it with its present boundaries. The 
capital was removed, in 181 3, to Corydon. 

In 1816, April 19, Congress passed an "enabling act," 
for the admission of Indiana into the Union as a State. 
In June, a convention was called for the formation of a 
State Constitution, and December 11, of the same year, 
its Constitution was accepted by Congress, and it was 
proclaimed a State of the Union. 

The capital remained at Corydon until 1825, when it 
was removed to Indianapolis. 

In 185 1 a State Convention was called, which formed 
a new Constitution, the one under which the people of 
the State are now governed. 

QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

1. When and how did Virginia get a claim upon the 
territory of which Indiana is a part? (See Sheldon's 
American History, pp. 1 78-1 80; Montgomery's Leading 
Facts of American History, p. 178; Lossing's Cyclo- 
pedia of U. S. History). 

2. When and why did Virginia give up her claims? 

3. Who signed the deed by which this territory was 
transferred to the United States? 

4. What was the name of the first law that was really 
applied in the government of this territory ? 

5. Why was it considered necessary for Virginia to 
approve the "Ordinance of 1787?" 

6. State the steps by which Indiana was reduced to its 
present boundaries. 
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7. Name and locate the different capitals that Indiana 
has had 

8. How many Constitutions has the State of Indiana 
had ? When was each adopted ? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Of what great event was George Rogers Clarke's 
expedition to the West a part ? 

2. What special reason had Congress for recommend- 
ing the States having western lands to cede them to the 
United States ? (See Montgomery's Leading Facts, p. 

178). 

3. In what county is Cory don ? Why was the county 
so named ? 

4. What is meant by an "enabling act?* 

5. How does a territory become a State? 

6. Find out, if you can, how many members there 
were in the State Convention that formed the present 
Constitution of Indiana. 

7. How were the members chosen ? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That it was because of George Rogers Clarke's 
expedition, that the Mississippi River, instead of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, became the western boundary of the 
United States at the close of the Revolutionary War. 



CHAPTER II. 

PREAMBLE AND BILL OF RIGHTS. 

The preamble to the Constitution of Indiana sets forth 
clearly the purposes for which the Constitution was 
framed. 

It is as follows : 

** To the end that justice be established, public order 
maintained, and liberty perpetuated : We, the people of 
the State of Indiana, grateful to Almighty God for the 
free exercise of the right to choose our own form of 
government, do ordain this Constitution." 

The Constitution is the. fundamental law of the State, 
made by the people themselves, as a guide and a re- 
straint of the executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 
ments, which represent the people in the government of 
the State. The acts of all officers must be in harmony 
with this fundamental law, or they are void. It is only 
by holding their officers responsible for governing ac- 
cording to this constitutional expression of their will 
that the people can retain their power, preserve their 
rights, and be a really self - governing people. 

The Constitution consists of sixteen articles, each of 
which sets forth the will of the people on some particu- 
lar phase of their government. We shall now examine 

these in their order. 

i6 
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ARTICLE I. BILL OF RIGHTS. 

The bill of rights asserts the equality of all men ; 
their natural right to ** life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; ** and the right of the people to alter or re- 
form their government. It declares for freedom of con- 
science, of worship, of thought, of speech, and of the 
press ; freedom from any religious test for holding office 
or witnessing in court, and it prohibits the state from 
establishing any creed or church, and from using public 
funds for any religious or theological institution. 

The people shall be free from unreasonable search or 
seizure of person or property ; the courts shall be equally 
open to all, and justice shall be freely, completely, and 
speedily administered ; the right of trial by jury, in both 
civil and criminal cases, must be preserved, and the per- 
son accused of crime shall have the right to meet his 
accusers in court, and to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses in his own behalf ; he shall not be compelled to 
testify against himself, nor be twice put in jeopardy for 
the same offence. Unnecessary rigor, excessive bail, 
excessive fines, and cruel and unusual punishments are 
forbidden. Offenses, other than murder and treason, 
shall be bailable, and the penal laws of the state shall be 
based upon the principle of reformation and not of 
vindictive justice. In libel suits, the truth of what is 
alleged to be libellous may be given in justification. 

Neither personal services nor private property shall be 
taken for public use without just compensation. Debtors 
shall enjoy by law the exemption of a reasonable 
amount of property from seizure for debt, and there shall 
be no imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud. 
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The legislature is forbidden to grant individual or 
class privileges, titles of nobility, or hereditary distinc- 
tions ; or to pass ex post facto laws, or laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts. No law shall restrain the people 
from peaceably assembling for consultation, from in- 
structing their representatives, or from petitioning the 
legislature for a redress of grievances. ** Emigration 
from the state shall not be prohibited," nor shall the 
privileges of the writ of habeas corptis be suspended un- 
less the public safety demands it. 

** The people shall have a right to bear arms in defense 
of themselves and the state ;" " the military shall be 
kept in strict subordination to the civil power ;" and the 
quartering of soldiers in time of peace, without consent, 
is forbidden. 

All laws must take effect in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and their operation must not 
be suspended except by authority of the legislature. 

The definition of treason, the method of conviction for 
treason, and the effects of conviction, are borrowed from 
the Constitution of the United States. (Article III., 
Section III.) 

Slavery is forbidden, and no involuntary servitude 
shall exist in the State except as a punishment for 
crime. 

This bill of rights, you see, is a specific declaration of 
the rights which the people claim to be theirs, and which 
they intend their government to preserve. A few hun- 
dred years ago governments were thought by the 
governing class to exist for their own benefit ; but as a 
result of the political revolutions of the last two hundred 
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and fifty years, the people in nearly all civilized coun- 
tries have made for themselves constitutions in which they 
set forth the rights that their governments must respect. 

QUESTIONS ON THE PREAMBLE AND BILL OF RIGHTS. 

1. For what purposes did the people form the Con- 
stitution of Indiana ? 

2. Name all the points in the bill of rights that have 
anything to do with religion. 

3. What rights are guaranteed to persons accused of 
crime ? 

4. What shall be the basis of the penal laws of the 
state ? 

5. What are penal laws? What is meant by " vindic- 
tive justice?" 

6. How may a person who is charged with libel 
justify himself? 

7. What rights are guaranteed to debtors ? 

8. What privileges, titles, and distinctions is the 
legislature forbidden to grant ? 

9. For what purposes shall the people always have 
the right to assemble ? 

10. What is said about emigration? 

11. What is said about the writ of habeas corpus? 

12. What are the points of the bill of rights that have 
reference to military matters ? 

13. How must all laws be carried into effect? How 
may they be suspended ? 

14. Where did the framers of this Constitution get 
their definition of treason ? State it. How is a person 
to be convicted of treason ? Results of conviction ? 
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• 

15. What is said about slavery and involuntary 
servitude ? 

16. How long since the people began to put bills of 
rights into their constitutions ? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Origin and meaning of ** preamble." 

2. In what senses are all men not equal ? In what 
sense equal? 

3. Is there any State in the United States that has 
established a creed or church? Why? What is a creed? 

4. Is there any country in Europe in which the church 
is established by the government? 

5. Is there a bill of rights in the Constitution of the 
United States? If so, in what part? 

6. What points in this bill of rights were taken from 
the Declaration of Independence? What from the Ordi- 
nance of 1787? What from the Constitution of the 
United States? (See Old South Leaflets, Nos. i, 3 and 

13). 

7. Was there ever any attempt made to legalize 
slavery in the State of Indiana? If so, why did it not 
succeed? (See Dunn's History of Indiana; North 
American Review, April, 1876; Indiana School Journal, 
May, 1886, pp. 242, 243). 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That no part of the public funds should 
ever be used for education except in the public schools. 



CHAPTER III. 

ARTICLE II. SUFFRAGE AND ELECTION. 

In all governments in which the will of the people is 
the law, there must be some method of definitely deter- 
mining what their will is. The method used is called 
voting, A vote may be taken by ayes and noes, by the 
holding up of hands, or by the written or printed ballot. 
In most of the States of the Union the ballot has been 
used from their organization as independent common- 
wealths, while it is but little more than twenty years ago 
(1872) that England adopted the ballot and ceased to 
conduct elections by the primitive modes. 

Freedom of Elections. — **A11 elections shall be free and 
equal.*' 

Qualifications of Voters. — Voters must be male citizens 

of the United States, twenty-one years of age, and have 

resided in the state six months, in the county sixty days, 

and in the ward or precinct thirty days immediately pre- 

' ceding the election. 

Males of foreign birth who are not citizens, but who 
have resided in the United States one year, may vote if 
they have declared their intention to become citizens, and 
possess the other qualifications named above. 

No soldier, sailor, or marine, in the army or navy of the 
United States or their allies, shall, in consequence of hav- 
ing been stationed in the State, be considered as having 

gained a residence with the right to vote. 

21 
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No person shall be deemed to have lost his residence 
in the State by reason of absence on business for the State 
or for the United States. 

A voter may be disfranchised for the commission of 
an infamous crime. 

Voters are free from arrest while going to or from 
elections, except for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace. 

Note, — Negroes and mulattoes were forbidden to vote, 
by section 5 of this article. But this was stricken out 
March 24, 1881. 

Disqualifications for Office. — Bribery, threat, or promise 
of reward to procure election ; giving or accepting a 
challenge to fight a duel ; or conviction of an infamous 
crime, bar the offender from office. The holding of a 
lucrative office under the United States or this State 
excludes the holder from a seat in the General Assembly; 
and no one can hold more than one lucrative office at the 
same time, except that officers in the militia, without 
annual salaries, and deputy post-masters receiving not 
more than ninety dollars a year, are eligible ; and in 
counties with less than one thousand polls, the offices of 
clerk, recorder, and auditor, or any two of them, may be 
conferred upon the same person. 

Failure to account for and pay over public funds, for 
which one may be liable, is also a disqualification. 

Manner of Election. — All elections by the people must 
be by ballot ; all by the General Assembly must be viva 
voce. 

Time of Elections. — General elections^ on the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November; local elections^ at 
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such times as may be determined by law. The General 
Assembly may provide for the election of all judges of 
general and appellate jurisdiction at a time when no other 
officers are voted for. 

Note /. — The Constitution as adopted in 185 1 set the 
time of the general election at the second Tuesday in 
October. Amended as above March 24, 1 881. 

Note 2, — In 1889 the General Assembly enacted what 
is known as the Australian, or secret ballot, system of 
election. 

QUESTIONS ON SUFFRAGE AND ELECTION. 

1 . What is the purpose of voting ? 

2. In what ways may a vote be taken? 

3. When was the written or printed ballot adopted in 
this country ? When in England ? 

4. What is meant by elections being free and equal ? 

5. What qualifications must a voter possess? 

6. Under what conditions may a person not an Ameri- 
can citizen vote ? 

7. Why may not soldiers, sailors or marines stationed 
in Indiana have the right to vote in Indiana ? 

8. Why do not citizens of this state absent on 
governmental business lose their right to vote in the 
state ? 

9. For what may a voter be disfranchised ? What 
does this mean ? 

10. For what crimes may voters be arrested on the 
way to or from the polls ? Why free from arrest for 
other crimes ? 

1 1 . When was the prohibition of negro suffrage re- 
moved from the Constitution ? Why was this done ? 
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12. What causes will shut a man out from public 
office ? Are these sufficient causes ? 

13. Why should not a member of the State Legislature 
hold a paying state or national office ? 

14. Why should not the same man hold more than one 
office at a time ? What exceptions to this ? Why ? 

15. In what way must the people vote in all elections ? 
Why so ? 

16. In what way must all voting be done in the Legis- 
lature? Explain what is meant by viva voce, 

17. What is the present time of holding all general 
elections ? When and how was the change made ? 

18. What determines the time of local elections? 

19. For what officers may special elections be held? 
What reason can you give for this ? 

20. When was the Australian ballot system adopted in 
Indiana ? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Have elections always been free in all parts of this 
country ? What exceptions can you name ? 

2. Is it wise to permit foreigners who are not citizens 
to vote ? Why ? 

3. What is meant by the word "alien?** What prob- 
ably actuated the framers of the Constitution to permit 
aliens to vote ? 

4. What reasons can be urged why women should vote 
on the same terms as men? Can you give any good 
reasons why they should not ? 

5. Did negroes and mulattoes have the right to 
vote in this State before 1881 ? Be sure you are 
right, and give a reason for your answer. (See Fif- 
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teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Its date ?) 

6. What determines the time of our general elections ? 
Did the Legislature make the change ? 

7. Why was the time of the general election changed 
from October to November ? 

8. Explain clearly the difference between general and 
local elections. 

9. Explain the Australian ballot system. (See Dole's 
"American Citizen,** p. 118; or Fiske's ** Civil Govern- 
ment in the United States,** pp. 265, 347). 

10. Why did Indiana adopt this system? 

11. What are the arguments for and against the 
system ? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved^ That no person who shall attain the age of 
21 after the year 1900, shall be allowed to vote unless he 
can read intelligibly and write legibly. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ARTICLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS. 

**The powers of the government are divided into 
three separate departments : The Legislative, the Exec- 
utive (including the Administrative), and the Judicial; 
and no person charged with official duties under one of 
these departments shall exercise any of the functions of 
another, except as in this Constitution expressly pro- 
vided." 

In despotic governments the laws are made, cases 
decided under them, and the penalty for their violation 
inflicted, by the authority of a single person. To pre- 
vent the tyranny possible under such a system, the peo- 
ple of the most civilized countries in modern times have 
separated the three functions of government from each 
other, and have placed them in the hands of different 
individuals or bodies of men. In this way each is made 
to serve as a check against any unwise, unjust, or illegal 
action of the others. Observe how careful the framers of 
this Constitution were to say that ** no person charged 
with official duties under one of these departments shall 
exercise any of the functions of another,** except as 
expressly provided for in the Constitution. The framers 
of the Constitution of the United States were equally 
careful, and we find in that document the same three-fold 

division of the powers of government. 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE III. 

1. Into how many departments is the government of 
Indiana divided? What are they called? 

2. What is the special function of each department? 

3. What is the reason for this division? 

4. Compare this distribution of powers with that in 
the United States Government. 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. What do we call a government in which all the 
powers are vested in the same person? 

2. Name some such governments. 

3. Is it possible for a despotic ruler to be so tyran- 
nical in these days as in former times? Why? Give some 
illustrations to prove what you say. 

4. See if you can find in the duties of the Governor 
and of the Senate any of the exceptions to this article, 
provided for by the Constitution. 

5. What city and county officers are also exceptions, 
and in what cases? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That members of the executive department 
should be allowed to participate in the discussions of the 
legislative department. (See Bryce's ** American Com- 
monwealth," vol. I., chapter xxi., p. 212 ; Fiske's Critical 
Period, pp. 289-300, and his Civil Government in the 
United States, 168, et seq,^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARTICLE IV. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

** The legislative authority of the State shall be vested 
in a General Assembly, which shall consist of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. The style of every law shall 
be, * Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
of Indiana,' and no law shall be enacted except by bill." 

Every State in the Union requires its legislative body 
to consist of two branches. In this the State Legislatures 
are like the Congress of the United States. Before the 
present Constitution of the United States was adopted. 
Congress consisted of but a single body. The States of 
Pennsylvania and Georgia, when they organized as inde- 
pendent States at the beginning of the Revolution, had 
legislatures of but one house. Soon after Congress was 
made to consist of two houses, these two States adopted 
the same system. A legislative body consisting of two 
houses is call a bi-cameral legislature ; if it consists of a 
single house it is said to be uni-cameral. 

THE SENATE. 

Number. — ^The number of senators shall not exceed fifty. 

How chosen.- — By the electors (voters) of the sena- 
torial districts into which the State may be divided. But 
no county, for senatorial purposes, shall ever be divided. 

Term of Service. — Four years. The senators were, at 
the second session of the Assembly after the adoption of 
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this Constitution, divided by lot into two equal classes, 
and the seats of the first-class were vacated in two years, 
and those of the second in four years, so that one-half 
should be chosen biennially. 

Qualifications. — A senator must be a citizen of the 
United States, must have been an inhabitant of the State 
two years next preceding his election, one year an inhab- 
itant of the district from which he is chosen, and must 
be at least twenty- five years old. 

Time of Election. — One-half of the senators are elected 
at the time of the general election in each even-numbered 
year. 

Presiding Officer. — The Lieutenant-Governor is Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

Impeachment Trials. — When a State officer has been 
impeached by the House of Representatives, the Senate 
sits as a court to try the case. 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Number. — The number of representatives shall not 
exceed one hundred. 

How chosen. — By the electors of the representative 
districts. These districts may consist of one or more 
counties, but in case there are two or more counties in a 
district they must be contiguous. 

Term. — Two years. 

Qualifications. — Same as for senators, except that the 
minimum age of representatives is twenty- one years. 

Time of Election. — All members of the House are 
chosen at the time of the general election each even 
year (1892, 1894, etc.) 
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Presiding Officer. — The House of Representatives 
chooses one of its own members to preside. He is 
called the Speaker of the House. 

Impeachments. — The House of Representatives has 
the sole power of impeaching State officers. 

APPORTIONMENT. 

The Constitution requires that every six years, begin- 
ning at its second session after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the General Assembly shall cause an enumera- 
tion to be made of all male inhabitants over the age of 
twenty-one years ; and that, at the session next following 
the time of each enumeration, the senators and represent- 
atives shall be apportioned among the counties accord- 
ing to the number of male inhabitants, above twenty- 
one years of age, in each. For this purpose the counties 
are grouped into fifty senatorial, and one hundred 
representative districts. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

Sessions. — Regular. The General Assembly meets 
regularly on the Thursday next after the first Monday 
in January of each odd year (1893, 1895, etc.) Special 
When, in the opinion of the Governor, the public welfare 
requires it, he may call a special session. 

Length of Sessions. — Regular sessions, not longer than 
sixty-one days ; special sessions, not beyond forty days. 

An amendment to the Constitution has been pro- 
posed, providing that regular sessions may continue one 
hundred days, and special sessions sixty days. 

Quorum. — Two-thirds of each house is a quorum to 
do business. 
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Powers and Duties of each House. — Each house shall 
choose its own officers (President of the Senate except- 
ed); judge of the election, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members ; make its own rules ; determine its own 
adjournment; may punish its own members, and others, 
for disorderly conduct; shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings ; may sit with closed doors when its business 
requires secrecy. 

Compensation. — The pay of members shall be deter- 
mined by law; but no increase shall take effect during the 
session at which the increase may be made ; and in case 
either house fails to effect an organization within five 
days after a quorum is present, its members shall be 
entitled to no compensation until an organization shall 
be effected. 

Law-making. — "No law shall be enacted but by bill." 
Bills may originate in either house, but may be amended 
or rejected by the other, except that bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives. 
Bills must be read by sections on three several days in 
each house, unless by a two-thirds vote it be dispensed 
with, but on its final passage every bill must be read by 
sections. No bill shall embrace more than one subject, 
and the subject shall be expressed in the title. Every 
act and joint resolution shall be plainly stated, and be as 
free as possible from the use of technical 'terms. No 
act shall be amended or revised merely by reference to its 
title. A majority of the members elected to each house 
shall be necessary to pass every bill or joint resolution, 
and when so passed the bill shall be signed by the pre- 
siding officer and presented to the Governor; if approved 
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by him, he signs it, and it becomes a law. But if not, 
he shall return it, with his objections, to the house in 
which it originated, where the objections shall be enter- 
ed upon the journal, and the bill be reconsidered. If a 
majority still favor the bill, it shall be forwarded with 
the Governor's objections to the other house. If a ma- 
jority of its members still approve the bill, it becomes a 
law. Should the Governor fail to return a bill within 
three days, Sunday excepted, it becomes a law without 
his signature, unless the adjournment of the legislature 
shall prevent its return. In this case it becomes a law 
unless the Governor, within five days, shall file the bill 
and his objections with the Secretary of State, who shall 
bring it before the Assembly at its next session. No 
bill shall be presented to the Governor within two days 
of final adjournment 

No law shall take effect until published and circulated 
in the several counties of the State, by authority, except 
in case of emergency; which emergency shall be declar- 
ed in the law itself. 

Prohibitions. — i. Upon the Assembly, It shall not pass 
local or special laws relating to, {a) the jurisdiction and 
duties of justices of the peace and constables; (^) the 
practice in the courts; {c) change of venue; (rf) divorces; 
(^) changing names of persons; (/) laying out or vacating 
roads or vatating town plats, streets, alleys, and pub- 
lic squares; {g) the regulation of county and township 
business; (A) the election of county and township offi- 
cers; {%) the assessment and collection of taxes, the 
support of the common schools, and the preservation 
of the school fund; (/) fees or salaries, or the interest 
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on money; {k) the conduct of elections and the desig- 
nation of voting places; (/) or for the sale of real estate, 
belonging to minors or others laboring under disabili- 
ties, by executors, administrators, guardians, or trustees. 
But in all these cases, and in all others, where prac- 
ticable, the laws shall be general and of uniform appli- 
cation. 

2. Upon Members, No member of either house shall, 
during the term for which he was elected, be eligible to 
any office to be filled by the Assembly, nor shall he be 
appointed to any civil office of profit which has been 
created, or the pay of which has been increased during 
such term, unless the office be elective by the people. 

No member shall receive an increase of compensation 
during the session at which such increase was made. 

Privileges of Members. — Members are privileged from 
arrest during sessions of the Assembly, and in going to 
and returning from the same, except for treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace. They shall not be subject to 
any civil, process during the session, nor during the fifteen 
days next preceding the beginning of the same; nor shall 
they be questioned in any other place for any speech or 
debate in either house. Any member of either house 
has the right of protest, and to have his protest, with his 
reasons, entered on the journal. 

QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE IV. 

I 

1. What is the name of the legislative body of Indiana? 
Of what does the legislature consist? 

2. What is a bi-cameral legislature? A uni-cameral 
legislature? Origin and meaning of these terms? 
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3. When did the United States Congress cease to be 
a uni-cameral body? 

4. What is the limit to the number of members in the 
Senate? Has that limit been reached? 

5. How are senators chosen? How many senatorial 
districts are there in the state? How many counties? 

6. For how long a term are senators elected? How 
were the senators divided soon after the adoption of this 
constitution? 

7. What are the qualifications required of a senator? 

8. When are senators elected? How many are chosen 
every two years? 

9. Who is the presiding officer of the Senate? Does 
the Senate elect its own president? Who does elect 
him? 

10. What part does the Senate take in a case of 
impeachment? 

1 1 . What is the limit to the number of representa- 
tives? Has the limit been reached? 

12. How are representatives chosen? 

13. What is required in case a representi*tive district 
consists of more than one county? 

14. For how long a term are representatives chosen? 

15. What are the qualifications required of repre- 
sentatives? 

16. Compare the time of choosing representatives 
with that of choosing senators. 

17. Who presides over the House of Representatives? 
How chosen? 

18. What part does the House have in a case of 
impeachment? 
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19. On what basis are senators and representatives 
apportioned among the counties? 

20. How is this basis determined? How often? 

21. When and how often do the regular sessions of 
the General Assembly meet? The special sessions? 

22. What is the length of sessions? What change has 
been proposed? 

23. What constitutes a quorum in each house? 

24. What are the chief powers and duties of the two 
houses? 

25. What are the provisions concerning the pay of 
members? 

26. Trace the steps by which a bill becomes a law. 

27. How may the Governor prevent a bill from 
becoming a law? What is this power of the Governor 
called? Is it absolute? 

ft 

28. What is required before a new law shall take 
effect? 

29. What are the chief prohibitions upon the General 
Assembly? Upon members? 

30. What are the privileges of members? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. What are the advantages of the bi-cameral system? 

2. Why are the senators divided into two classes? 
Why are not the representatives? 

3. What is a gerrymander? How is it accomplished? 
Its purpose? Is it right? (See Dole's American Citizen, 
p. 69). 

4. Origin of the term gerrymander? (See Lossing's 
Cyclopedia of U.S. History, or an unabridged dictionary). 
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5. Who is state senator from your district? What 
counties compose your senatorial district? 

6. What is meant by impeachment? 

7. Who is the representative from your district? What 
counties compose your representative district? 

8. Why is the term of representatives shorter than 
that of senators? 

9. Contrast the basis of representation in the Legisla- 
ture, with that in the U. S. Congress. Can you see any 
good reason for the difference? (See Art. I., Section II. 
of the U. S. Constitution). 

10. Contrast the number required for a quorum in the 
Legislature with that required in Congress. (See Art. I., 
Sec. v., U. S. Constitution). 

11. Why withhold pay from members until their 
houses are organized? 

12. Why should the Governor have the veto power? 
Why should not his veto be absolute? 

13. Why should members of the Legislature be free 
from arrest and civil process during sessions? 

14. What is meant by civil process, as used in this 
connection? 

15. Why except treason, etc., from the exemption? 

16. What is meant by the right of protest? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That the regular sessions of the Legislature 
should be extended to one hundred days ; or. 

Resolved, That the length of the sessions of the Legis- 
lature should not be increased. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ARTICLE V. THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

In Whom Vested. — The executive powers of the State 
are vested in a Governor. There is also a Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Term. — Both Governor and Lieutenant-Governor hold 
office during four years. Their official term begins on 
the second Monday in January, every fourth year (1893, 
1897, ^tc.) 

Election. — Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are 
chosen by the qualified electors of the state, at the times 
and places of choosing members of the General Assem- 
bly. Returns of such election must be sealed up and 
sent to the Speaker of the House of Representatives at 
the capital. He shall open and publish them in the 
presence of both houses. In case two or more persons 
have an equal and the highest number of votes for either 
office, the General Assembly shall, by joint vote, forth- 
with proceed to elect one of the said persons Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor, as the case may be. Contested 
elections for either office shall be determined by the 
General Assembly according to law. 

Note, — On contested elections, see Revised Statutes, 
1 88 1, sections 4743-4746. 

Qualifications. — The qualifications for Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor are the same, and are as follows : 
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Five years a citizen of the United States ; five years a 
resident of the state immediately preceding election; 
and thirty years of age. No member of Congress, nor 
any officer under the United States, is eligible to either 
office ; nor is Governor or Lieutenant-Governor eligible 
to any other office during the term for which he was 
elected. 

Vacancy, — {a) In office of Governor. When for any 
reason the Governor cannot discharge the duties of his 
office, the same shall devolve upon the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor ; and the General Assembly shall provide by law 
for the case of removal, for any reason, of both Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor, declaring what officer shall 
serve as Governor, and he shall act accordingly until the 
disability be removed, or a Governor be elected. 

Note, — For the provision made by the General 
Assembly, see Revised Statutes, 1881, section 5559. 

{V) Of Lieute?iant'Govemor. Whenever the Lieutenant- 
Governor shall act as Governor, or shall be unable to 
attend as President of the Senate, the Senate shall elect 
one of its own members as President for the occasion. 

Powers and Duties. — {a) Of the Governor. He shall be 
commander-in-chief of the military and naval forces of 
the State ; shall give information to the General Assem- 
bly concerning the condition of the State, and recom- 
mend such measures as he deems expedient. He signs 
or vetoes bills passed by the Assembly ; transacts all 
necessary business with the officers of the government, 
and may require information in writing from any of the 
administrative officers of the State on any subject relat- 
ing to their offices, and must see that all the laws are 
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faithfully executed. He has power to grant reprieves, 
commutations, and pardons for all offences except trea- 
son and cases of impeachment, and may remit fines and 
forfeitures, subject to regulations which may be pre- 
scribed by law ; but he must report all such cases to the 
General Assembly. The Assembly may, however, con- 
stitute a council, without whose consent no pardon shall 
be granted, except in cases that may, by law, be left to 
the Governor's sole power. He shall, during the recess 
of the Assembly, fill vacancies in all offices the appoint- 
ment to which is vested in the Assembly ; and at any 
time when vacancies occur in any state office, or in the 
office of judge of any court, he shall fill the same by 
appointment, which shall expire when a successor shall 
have been elected and qualified. When vacancies occur 
in the General Assembly, he shall issue writs of election 
to fill them. Should it be dangerous for the Assembly 
to meet at the capital, he may convene it at any other 
place. 

[d) Of the Lieutenant-Governor, He shall preside over 
the Senate, and may have the right when in committee of 
the whole to join in debate, and vote on all subjects. He 
shall, in all cases of a tie, give the casting vote. 

Compensation. — The compensation of Governor is 
fixed by law, and shall be neither increased nor decreased 
during the term for which he is elected. 

The Lieutenant -Governor, as President of the Senate, 
shall receive the same compensation as the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives ; and when acting as Gov- 
ernor, he shall receive the Governor's salary. (See Table 
of State Officers and Salaries, pp. 113, 114). 
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QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE V. 

1 . Who is responsible for the execution of the laws of 
Indiana ? 

2. What is the length of the Governor's term ? When 
does it begin ? 

3. Is the Lieutenant-Governor an executive, or a legis- 
lative officer ? 

4. When and by whom are Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor chosen ? 

5. In case the voters fail to give the requisite majority, 
how is their election determined ? 

6. What are the requisite qualifications for Governor 
and Lieutenant - Governor ? 

7. How is a vacancy of the governorship filled ? How, 
if Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should both be 
removed ? 

8. How is a vacancy in the office of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor filled ? 

9. State the chief powers and duties of the Governor. 
What is the most important one ? 

10. What are the duties of the Lieutenant - Governor ? 

11. What is the pay of the Governor? How is it 
determined ? 

12. What is the pay of the Lieutenant-Governor? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1 . What is meant by a contested election ? 

2. Why require of Governor and Lieutenant-Governor 
the same qualifications ? 

3. Why should the Lieutenant-Governor receive a sal- 
ary besides his daily wages for presiding over the Senate? 
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4. What is the difference between a reprieve and a 
pardon ? • 

5. What is meant by a commutation? 

6. What is the difference between a fine and a for- 
feiture ? 

7. What is meant by a writ of election ? 

8. Who is Governor, and who Lieutenant -Governor of 
Indiana at the present time ? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That no person who has not been ten years 
a citizen of the United States should be eligible to the 
office of Governor or Lieutenant - Governor ; or, 

Resolved, that none but native citizens should be eligi- 
ble to the office of Governor or Lieutenant-Governor. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ARTICLE VI. ADMINISTRATIVE. 

The Constitution provides for the election, by the 
voters of the State, of certain state officers ; by the voters 
of the counties, of certain county officers ; by the voters 
of the townships, of certain township officers ; and by the 
voters of the towns and cities, of certain town and city 
officers, for administering their respective governments. 
The duties of all these officers are prescribed by law. 
The following details, concerning the various phases of 
administration, are therefore obtained from the statutes, 
or laws, of the State, and not from the Constitution. 

Besides the officers named in the Constitution, for whose 
election or appointment it provides, provision is made for 
the election or appointment by law of such others as 
may be necessary to properly carry on the government. 

The administrative department is a branch of the 
executive. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Elected by the Voters of the State, 

Secretary of State.^ — The Secretary of State holds his 
office for two years. It is his duty to keep the laws 
passed by the Assembly, to publish and disseminate the 
same, and to preserve all reports, papers, and records 
required by law to be filed in his office. He attests and 

seals commissions, pardons, etc., issued by the Governor. 
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Auditor of State. — His term is two years. His duties 
pertain chiefly to the accounts of the State with the 
counties, with other States, with the United States, or 
with persons or corporations doing business with the 
State. 

Treasurer of State. — He holds for a term of two 
years, and has charge of the public money of the State. 

Note. — The Secretary, Auditor, and Treasurer are 
ineligible for more than two terms in succession. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. — His term 
of office is two years, with no time limit as to eligibility. 
He is charged with the educational affairs of the State, 
looks after the proper application of the school fund, and 
reports biennially to the Governor and Assembly the con- 
dition of education in the State. 

State Geologist. — His term is four years. He is 
charged with the geological and scientific survey of the 
State, the discovering and developing of its natural 
resources, and with disseminating information in regard 
to its agricultural, mining, and manufacturing advan- 
tages. He appoints an Inspector of Mines, an Inspector 
of Mineral Oils, and an Inspector of Natural Gas. It is 
also his duty to have the custody of the battle -flags of 
the Indiana regiments in the Civil'War. 

State Statistician. — Called also Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics. Term, two years. It is his duty to collect 
and publish, biennially, reports of statistical information 
concerning agriculture, manufacturing, mining, com- 
merce, education, labor, marriage and divorce, births and 
deaths, sanitary conditions, and various other industrial 
and social matters. 
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Attorney -General. — Term, two years. His duties are 
connected with the administrative and judicial depart- 
ments of the State. He assists the executive and admin- 
istrative officers by giving them legal opinions. He 
collects fees, fines, forfeitures, and escheats belonging to 
the State, and prosecutes or defends, as the case may be, 
all suits to which the State may be a party. 

Elected by the General Assembly, 

State Librarian. — The official term of the Librarian is 
two years. His chief duty is to have the care of the 
State library. 

Appointments by the Governor. 

Boards of Directors of the State prisons, and the hos- 
pitals for the insane, and the schools for educating deaf- 
mutes and the blind. 

Boards of Trustees for the State University, Purdue Uni- 
versity, the State Normal School, the Women's Reforma- 
tory, the Reform School for Boys, the Soldiers* and Sailors* 
Orphans* Home, and the School for Feeble-minded Youth. 

A Custodian of Public Buildings, whose term of office is 
four years, and whose duty it is to care for the State 
House, its furniture, and its grounds. 

A Commissioner of Fisheries, for a term of two years, 
whose duty it is to provide for the propagation and pro- 
tection of valuable varieties of fish in the streams and 
lakes of the State. 

Notaries Public, for the several counties of the State, 
who hold for a term of four years. 

OfBicers of the State MlUtla, above and including the 
rank of colonel. 
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Metropolitan State Police Commissiofiers. — Three Com- 
missioners are to be appointed for each city of ten 
thousand and not exceeding thirty-five thousand inhab- 
itants. Their term is for three years, one retiring annu- 
ally. Their duty is to have supervision of police matters 
of their cities, and to appoint and remove police officers. 

Removals by the Governor. 

The Governor has power to remove any officer ap- 
pointed by him, for incompetency, for official wrong- 
doing, or for any other just cause ; but he must furnish 
to the officer, at the time of such removal, a statement 
of the cause, or causes, for which he is removed. 

STATE BOARDS. 

There are, provided by law, certain boards and com- 
missions whose duties are chiefly administrative. The 
following are the most important : 

State Board of Health, consisting of five members, four 
of whom are appointed by a Board of Appointment, 
consisting of the Governor, Secretary of State, and Audi- 
tor of State. The fifth is elected by the other four and 
is the secretary of the board. He must be a physician, 
and is the Health Officer of the State. 

Note. — Local boards of health are provided for. 

State Agricultural and Industrial Board, consisting of 
fifteen members, not more than eight of whom can be of 
the same political party. They are chosen by the Board 
of Appointment named above. Four of the members 
represent the interests of agriculture ; three, those of the 
mechanical industries ; one, those of art ; four, stock- 
breeding , and three, commercial interests. They have 
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the management of the State Fair, and a general super- 
vision of the industrial interests of the State. 

State Board of Education. — This board consists of the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the presidents, respectively, of the State University, 
Purdue University, and the State Normal School, 
together with the school superintendents of the three 
largest cities of the State as determined by the enumera- 
tion of school children. They are empowered to adopt 
such rules and regulations for the practical administration 
of the school system of the State as they deem advisable, 
provided such rules and regulations do not conflict with 
the laws of the State. They examine teachers for State 
licenses, and prepare questions for the examination of 
teachers in all the counties of the State. They are also 
constituted a Board of School Book Commissioners, to 
provide suitable text-books for the common schools of 
the State. 

State Board of Tax Commissioners. — The members of 
this board are the Governor, Auditor, and Secretary of 
State, ex officio, and two other persons of different polit- 
ical parties appointed by the Governor for four years. 
They meet annually to assess railroads and other cor- 
poration property ; and each year that real estate is 
assessed they equalize the same. 

Board of State Charities- — This board was created by 
the General Assembly in 1889. I^ consists of six mem- 
bers, appointed by the Governor for a term of three 
years, one -third retiring annually. They elect a sec- 
retary, who devotes his entire time to the work of the 
board. The Governor is ex officio president of the board. 
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It is their duty to visit and inspect all the charitable, 
penal, and reformatory institutions of the State, and 
report annually to the Governor and the General Assem- 
bly, making such recommendations as they may deem 
necessary. 

Commissioners of Public Printing. — The Governor, the 
Secretary of State, and the Auditor of State, are, by law, 
constituted a commission to have charge of the public 
printing, binding, and stationery. They appoint an ex- 
pert in the business of printing and binding who shall, 
under direction of the commissioners, have charge of the 
Bureau of Public Printing, Binding, and Stationery in 
the office of the Secretary of State. 

QUESTIONS ON THE STATE OFFICERS. 

1. Name the State officers that are elected by the 
people. 

2. Length of term of each ? 

3. Which cannot hold more than two terms in suc- 
cession ? Which not eligible to re-election? 

4. What are the duties of the Secretary of State ? 

5. What are the duties of the Auditor of State ? 

6. What are the duties of the Treasurer of State ? 

7. What are the duties of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ? 

8. What is required of the State Geologist? What 
appointments does he make ? 

9. What other name for State Statistician ? What are 
his duties? 

10. What are the duties of the Attorney - General ? 

1 1 . Name the officer elected by the General Assembly. 
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1 2. Term and duties of the State Librarian ? 

13. What appointments are made by the Governor? 

14. Term and duties of the Custodian of Public Build- 
ings? 

15. What are the duties of the Commissioner of Fish- 
eries? Of the Metropolitan Police Commissioners? 

16. Name the different State Boards. 

17. Number of members in the State Board of Health ? 
How are they appointed ? 

18. Who is the Chief Health Officer of the State? 

19. Number of members in the State Agricultural and 
Industrial Board? Classify them. How are they ap- 
pointed ? Their duties ? 

20. How many members in the State Board of Edu- 
cation ? Who compose this Board ? How do they get 
their places in the board ? 

21. What are the duties of the State Board of Educa- 
tion ? 

22. Who compose the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners ? Their duties ? 

23. How is the Board of State Charities composed? 
Term of members ? Who presides at its meetings ? 

24. What are the duties of this board ? Is the secre- 
tary one of its members ? What are his duties ? 

' 25. Who are the Commissioners of Public Printing? 
What are their duties? Who really performs these 
duties? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

I. How cou\d you get a copy of the Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Geologist, 
State Statistician, or Commissioner of Fisheries? 
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2. Of what value would these reports be to your school 
library ? 

3. Find out the names of the present State officers who 
are elected by the voters of the State. 

4. What are the duties of notaries public ? 

5. What is the difference between real estate and per- 
sonal property ? 

6. What is it to assess property? Why is it 
assessed ? 

7. How often is real estate assessed ? Personal prop- 
erty ? 

8. What is meant by making a board non-partisan? 

9. What reasons can you give why there should be 
added to the State Board of Education one or more rep- 
resentatives of the County Superintendents ? Any rea- 
sons for opposing this ? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That the appointing power of the Governor 
should be limited by the consent of the Senate. 

COUNTY OFFICERS. 

Elected by the Voters. 

Clerk of Circuit Court. — His term of office is four years. 
He can serve no more than eight years in any period of 
twelve. For his duties, see "Officers of Circuit Court," 
under Judicial Department. 

Auditor. — Term, four years. Eligible but eight years 
in any twelve. He is clerk of the Board of County Com- 
missioners, makes out the tax duplicate for the treasurer, 
has charge of the public school fund of the county, records 
transfers of real estate, furnishes poll-books and elec- 
4 
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tion-blanks to Election Boards, reports to the Auditor 
of State the number of male inhabitants of the county 
over twenty-one years old, and makes a statistical report 
to the State Bureau of Statistics. 

Recorder. — Term, four years. Eligible but eight years 
in any period of twelve. He keeps the records of deeds, 
mortgages, indentures, articles of incorporation, town 
plats, maps, etc. 

Treasurer. — Term, two years. Eligible but four years 
in any period of six. He receives and has charge of all 
county funds, and pays out the same on the Auditor's 
order. He must settle annually with the County Com- 
missioners and with the Auditor. State taxes are col- 
lected through the County Treasurer, and twice each year 
he pays to the State Treasurer the money due the State 
from his county. 

Sheriff. — Term, two years. He is eligible but four 
years in any six. He is the executive officer of the Cir- 
cuit Court, and if superior or criminal courts are held in 
his county he serves them also. He has charge of the 
county jail, and is responsible for the safe keeping of 
prisoners held by him. He publishes the clerk's notices 
of elections, and is the peace officer of the county. In 
cases when the Sheriff is interested, or is unable from any 
cause to serve, it is the duty of the Coroner to act in his 
place until the disability is removed or a Sheriff is 
elected. If the Sheriff is to be arrested, the Coroner 
serves the warrant, and while the Sheriff is confined in 
jail, the Coroner has charge of the jail and its prisoners. 

Coroner. — Term, two years. His duty is to hold 
inquests upon the dead bodies of persons supposed 
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to have died by violence or in any unnatural manner. 
His verdict is filed with the Clerk of the Circuit Court, 
and is published in a newspaper. 

Surveyor. — Term, two years. His duty is to make 
surveys, and to establish lines and corners for persons 
owning land in the county who may call upon him for 
such service. His surveys must be recorded in a book 
kept for the purpose. 

County Commissioners. — Each county is divided into 
three districts, in each of which a commissioner is 
elected by vote of the entire county. The term of office 
is three years, but so arranged that only one commis- 
sioner takes his place each year. Their duties are legis- 
lative and executive, or administrative, and may be 
judicial. They provide for the care of the poor of the 
county, fix the rates of taxation, and make appropria- 
tions of money from the county treasury. They have 
general charge of county roads and bridges, have the 
care of all county buildings, and keep them in repair or 
build new ones. They fix the bond of the Clerk of the 
Circuit Court, and make settlement annually with the 
County Treasurer. They may appoint, under certain 
conditions, justices of the peace, and may dismiss a 
County Superintendent for cause. In case of a con- 
tested election for county or township officers, they 
may sit as a court to try the case. They are, ex officio^ 
the County Board of Health. 

Assessor. — Term, four years, and not eligible for reelec- 
tion more than once in any term of eight years. He is 
supervisor of the work of township assessors, and may 
list and assess any omitted property, which, by examina- 
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tion of any of the county records, he may discover that 
ought to be assessed. The Assessor, Auditor, and Treas- 
urer constitute a County Board of Review, or Equaliza- 
tion. 

Elected by the^ Township Trustees, 

County Superintendent of Schools. — Term, two years, 
with no time limit as to reeligibility. He is charged 
with the supervision of the common schools of the 
county. He examines and licenses teachers, and may 
revoke a license for cause. He visits all public schools 
of the county at least once a year, holds and conducts 
the county institute, attends each township institute at 
least once a year, and hears cases of a general nature 
arising under the school law in his county ; but appeals 
may be taken from his decision to the State Superin- 
tendent. It is his duty to grade the county schools, and 
he may arrange a course of study. He receives annu- 
ally from trustees of townships, towns, and cities, an 
enumeration of the children of school age (between six 
and twenty -one years), and sends this enumeration, and 
other school statistics, to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and to the Chief of Bureau of Statis- 
tics. He presides at all meetings of the County Board of 
Education, except when it sits for the election of County 
Superintendent, at which time the County Auditor, in 
whose office they meet for the purpose, serves as Clerk 
and gives the casting vote in case of a tie. He is the 
instrument for carrying out in the county the orders of 
the State Board of Education and the State Superin- 
tendent. 
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Qualifications. — All county officers must be voters in 
their respective counties, and must have resided in the 
county one year immediately preceding election. 

QUESTIONS ON COUNTY OFFICERS. 

1. Name the county officers who are elected by the 
voters. 

2. Name those whose eligibility is limited. State the 
limitations. 

3. What are the duties of the Auditor? 

4. What are the duties of the Recorder? 

5. What are the duties of the Treasurer? 

6. What are the duties of the Sheriff? 

7. What are the duties of the Coroner? 

8. What are the duties of the Surveyor? 

9. Term of County Commissioners? How elected? 
What are the arrangements for taking their places ? 

10. What classes of duties do the Commissioners per- 
form? 

11. Name the legislative duties of the Commissioners. 

12. Name their executive duties. 

13. Name their judicial duties. 

14. What are the duties of the Assessor? 

15. Who compose the County Board of Equalization? 
What is meant by this? 

16. Term of the County Superintendent of Schools? 
How many terms may he serve? 

17. What are the duties of the County Superintendent? 
How is he chosen? 

18. What are the qualifications required of county 
officers? 
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SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1 . What reasons can you give why the County Com- 
missioners have duties in all three of the departments of 
government? 

2. Give all the reasons you can why the County Super- 
intendent of Schools should be elected by the voters. 

3. Give all the reasons you can why his election should 
remain as it is. 

4. Would it be wise to have also a Township Superin- 
tendent of Schools? 

5. Can persons over twenty-one years of age attend 
the public schools? If so, under what conditions? 

6. County Board of Education (see p. 80). 

7. How many members has it in your county? 

8. Find out who fills each of the county offices at this 
time in your county, and make a list of their names. 

9. What provisions are there for securing honesty and 
accuracy in the work of the County Treasurer? 

ID. If a new court house should be needed in your 
county, who would let the contract for building it? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That County Commissioners should not have 
authority to expend more than fifty thousand dollars for 
any one purpose without consent of a majority of the tax- 
payers of the county. 

TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 

Township Trustee. — Elected by the voters of the town- 
ship for four years, and is ineligible but four years 
in any eight. It is his duty to have charge of the poor 
of his township, to be inspector of all general and town- 
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ship' elections, to furnish ballot-boxes to Election Boards, 
and to furnish said Boards with meals. He is charged 
with the care of school houses and other school property, 
is responsible for furnishing suitable school supplies, and 
employs teachers for the schools of the township. He 
levies taxes for school purposes, enumerates the children 
of school age in the township, and reports to the County 
Superintendent. He has general charge of the roads 
and biidges, appoints Road Supervisors, and directs them 
and School Directors in the performance of their duties. 

Township Assessor. — Elected for four years, and is 
not eligible two terms in succession. It is his duty to 
list and assess all property, both real and personal, that 
is subject to taxation. The list of property, and its valu- 
ation when completed, must be returned to the County 
Auditor. 

Note, — All public property of the United States, of 
this State, and of any county, city, town, or township ; 
and all property used for educational, scientific, literary, 
charitable, or religious purposes, is exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

Justice of the Peace. — See Art. VH., Judicial Depart- 
ment. 

Constable. — See as above. 

Road Supervisors. — Townships are divided into road 
districts, and one supervisor for each is appointed by the 
Township Trustee. Term, four years. They execute 
the orders of the Township Trustee as to roads and 
bridges. 

School Directors. — Townships are divided also into 
school districts, and one director is elected for each. 
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The School Directors have the care of the school pro- 
perty in their respective districts, and execute the 
orders of the Township Trustee with reference to the same. 

Time of Election. — All township officers are elected at 
the time of the general election on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November (1894, 1898, etc.) But 
the names of candidates for township offices are printed 
on separate, yellow ballots, and deposited in separate 
ballot boxes, also yellow. 

Removals. — All State, county, and township officers 
may be impeached or removed according to law. 

Vacancies in county and township offices are filled as 
provided by law. 

TOWNS AND CITIES. 

The complicated relations under which men live in 
crowded communities, demand a more elaborate system 
of government than is required for the county or the 
township. To meet such needs the General Assembly 
of the State has provided by law for the establishment 
of appropriate governments for towns and cities. When 
the population of a given area becomes too dense to be 
conveniently governed by laws which are sufficient for a 
scattered country neighborhood, the people may, under 
a general law of the State, incorporate themselves for 
the purpose of organizing a town government. 

Town Government, 

Incorporation. — The first step toward the incorpora- 
tion of a town, is to have a surveyor trace the boundary 
lines of the proposed town, and draw an accurate plat, 
or map, of it. The voters living within the boundaries 
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surveyed, then hold an election to determ ne whether or 
not they will assume the new form of government. If 
they decide this question in the affirmative, the town 
plat is recorded in the County Recorder's office, and 
papers are filed with the proper county and state officers, 
which completes the legal steps in the process of incor- 
poration. 

Organization. — The next step is to organize the town 
government. An election is held for the choice of offi- 
cers. The territory of the town having been divided into 
a number of districts, — which cannot be less than three, 
nor more than seven,— one representative is chosen from 
each district, but is elected by the voters of the town at 
large. These representatives constitute the Board of 
Trustees of the town, and are its legislative body. Their 
term of office is two years, but they are so classified that 
as nearly as possible one-half the number shall retire annu- 
ally. The other officers elected by the town are a Clerk, 
a Treasurer, and a Marshal. The term of these officers 
is one year. The Clerk keeps the records of the meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees, publishes the town ordi- 
nances, gives notices of elections, etc. The Treasurer 
has charge of the funds belonging to the town, and pays 
out the same by order of the Trustees. He is required 
to make an annual report to the Trustees, and to publish 
his report in the town. The duty of the Marshal is to 
see that the laws passed by the Trustees are enforced in 
the town. The Board of Trustees elect a School Board 
of three members, whose duty it is to have charge of 
the educational interests of the town Their term is 
three years, one retiring annually. 
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A town has no judicial department, but violations of 
its ordinances are tried in a Justice's Court. 

Town Elections are held annually on the first Monday 
in May, and must conform to the general election laws 
of the State. 

City Government. • 

When the population of a town has reached two thou- 
sand or more, the people may assume the still more com- 
plex form of city government, with a Mayor, a City 
Court, a Police Force, and other officers not required 
by a town. Cities are provided with departments for the 
performance of all the functions of government — legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial. The provisions for the gov- 
ernment of cities having a population less than thirty- 
five thousand are as follows : 

Legislative* — The legislative power of a city govern- 
ment is vested in a Common Council. The city is like 
a little state ; it is divided into representative districts 
called wards, in each of which the resident voters elect 
two members, who also reside in the ward, to represent 
them in the Council. The term of Councilmen is four 
years, but so arranged that one from each ward retires 
from office every two years. From this it will be seen, 
biennial elections for Councilmen must be held. 

The City Council has power to pass laws, called ordi- 
nances, pertaining to the finances of the city, to the care 
and improvement of streets and public buildings, to the 
public health, and to the safety of the people and their 
property, and in cities with a population of less than ten 
thousand they provide for the appointment and organiza- 
tion of the police force. 
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The regular meetings of the Council must be held not 
less frequently than once each month, though special 
meetings may be called at any timfe. The Mayor is the 
presiding officer of the Council. 

Executive and Administrative. — The chief executive 
officer is the Mayor. There are also a City Clerk, a 
Treasurer, a Marshal, and if the Council so orders, a City 
Auditor. These, including the Mayor, are elected by 
the voters of the city. Besides these there are a Civil 
Engineer, a Street Commissioner, a Chief of Fire Depart- 
ment, and a Health Officer, who are appointed by the 
Council, and are subject to removal at its pleasure. 

The term of all officers is four years. 

Judicial. — In small cities the Mayor serves as Judge 
of the City Court, commonly called the Police Court. If 
the Council deem it expedient, a City Attorney and a 
City Judge will be elected by the voters of the city, in 
which case the City Judge will hold the City Court. 
The City Attorney prosecutes and defends actions on 
behalf of the city, and is the legal adviser of the Council 
and the city officers. The Marshal is the executive offi- 
cer of the City Court, as the Constable is of the Justice's 

Court. 

Larger Cities. 

The General Asssembly has passed acts classifying 
cities with a population above thirty-five thousand into 
three classes ; first, those having a population greater than 
one hundred thousand ; second, those having more than 
fifty thousand and less than one hundred thousand ; and 
third, those having more than thirty-five thousand and 
less than forty-nine thousand. 
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The government provided for these cities is much 
more complex than that of the smaller ones. The num- 
ber of officers elected by the people is less, and of those 
chosen by the Council or appointed by the Mayor is 
greater. The administrative departments are more nu- 
merous, and are nearly the same in the three classes. 
They are the departments of Finance, Law, Public Works, 
Public Safety, Collection (or Assesssment and Collec- 
tion), Public Health and Charities, and Water Works. 
The heads of these departments are all appointed by the 
Mayor, but the departments are subject to investigation, 
and their heads to impeachment by the Council. 

In these cities only one Councilman is elected from 
each wardi but others are elected for the city at large by 
the voters of the entire city. In all these larger cities 
the Council chooses one of its own members to be presi- 
dent, and also one for president pro tern. 

All ordinances passed by the Council must be pre- 
sented to the Mayor for his approval or disapproval. If 
he approves, he signs ; but, if he disapproves, he must, 
within ten days, return the ordinance with his objections 
— that is, his veto — in writing, to the City Clerk. If the 
Council now passes the ordinance again by a two-thirds 
vote, it becomes a law of the city notwithstanding the 
Mayor's veto. 

Metropolitan Police. — In all cities of ten thousand 
inhabitants or more, there is a Board of Metropolitan 
Police, consisting of three commissioners, appointed by 
the Governor of the State. The law requires that they 
be men of **good moral character, sober and discreet," 
who are citizens of the State, and who have resided in 
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the city at least five years next preceding their appoint- 
ment. No more than two of them shall be of the same 
political party. Their term of office is three years, one 
retiring annually, but they are subject to removal by the 
Governor. It is the duty of these commissioners to 
appoint and supervise the police force of the city. They 
have power to remove policemen, but no appointment or 
removal shall be made for political reasons, or for any 
other reason than fitness or unfitness for the service. 

City Elections. — In cities of one hundred thousand 
people the city election is held on the second Tuesday 
in October of the odd numbeied years. In cities of from 
fifty to one hundred thousand, the election is held on the 
first Monday in April of the odd numbered years. In 
all other cities election day is the first Tuesday in May 
of the even numbered years. 

The Problem of City Government, 

The rapid growth of cities is one of the marvels of our 
time. Within the memory of men and women now living 
in Indiana, there was no City of Indianapolis; and yet it has 
to-day more than one hundred thousand people. Other 
towns and cities of the State are making rapid growth. 
The number of people in towns and cities now is much 
greater in proportion to the number in the country, than 
ever before. While city life has many advantages, it has 
also disadvantages and dangers. The great increase of 
wealth and population in the cities makes necessary the 
expenditure of large sums of money by the city govern- 
ments. This fact leads dishonest and designing men to 
seek offices in the cities, that will enable them in various 
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ways to plunder the public treasury. Such men, instead 
of enforcing the laws against the vicious classes, especi- 
ally such as are able to bribe them, accept a share of their 
money, and let them go free, thus becoming secretly 
law breakers themselves. Because of the dishonesty 
and incompetency of some city officials the expenses of 
the city government are largely increased, and great city 
debts are heaped up for which the people must be taxed. 
This evil tendency in the great cities, and in some 
smaller ones, reveals a serious problem in city govern- 
ment. Indiana cities are not worse governed than those 
of other States, in fact Indianapolis is said to be one of 
the best governed cities of its size in the United States. 
Everywhere, however, the problem exists, and grows 
more difficult. Everywhere State legislatures are trying 
to solve it by enacting laws. The acts of our own legisla- 
ture in 1893, devoted to the government of cities, com- 
prise more than one-third of the entire volume contain- 
ing the laws of that session. The belief seems to prevail 
that all the evils of society, moral, industrial and political, 
are to be cured by legislation. If the laws enacted are 
adapted to the real needs of the people, they are good so 
far as they go. But laws, however good, do not enforce 
themselves, and if the people elect men to office whom 
they would not entrust with their own private business, 
public affairs will be badly managed, no matter how good 
the laws may be. The two chief reasons why such men 
are so often elected, are, first, that so many of the most 
intelligent citizens selfishly neglect their political duties, 
and hence the selection of candidates is left to a less in- 
telligent and more unscrupulous class, who make their 
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choices with the expectation of favors to be received 
after the candidate is elected. The candidate is thus 
placed under obligations, not to the best, but sometimes 
to the worst elements of society. Second, party politics 
is carried into local government, and the real interests 
of the city are hidden from view by campaign cries that 
belong only to a national election. The members of 
each party are made to believe that the safety of the 
city depends wholly upon the defeat of the opposite 
party. Good men of all parties are thus prevented from 
combining to defeat bad candidates, and to elect suitable 
ones. The result is, that no matter which party wins, a 
majority of those elected are far from being the best 
men for the offices to be filled, and they have often been 
elected by methods that will not bear honest investiga- 
tion. 

Before we can have such legislation as we need, men 
must be chosen to make the laws, whether in the Gen- 
eral Assembly or in the City Council, who have at least 
these three essential qualifications : 

1. They must have a clear knowledge of the princi- 
ples of good government. 

2. They must have intelligent convictions as to the 
needs of the communities for which they legislate. 

3. They must be absolutely honest and immovably 
firm in devising and enacting appropriate laws. 

Again, before we can have the laws of such law-mak- 
ers properly applied and administered, we must have 
officials who combine three essential requisites : 

I. A clear knowledge of the laws, and of the proper 
manner of applying and administering them. 
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2. A hearty recognition of the fact that public office 
is a public trust, and not an opportunity for personal gain. 

3. Incorruptible honesty and unflinching courage in 
the performance of every official duty however large or 
small. 

But before we can have such law-makers and public 
officers as these, the people who elect them must possess 
certain qualifications : 

1. They must have a high and intelligent ideal of gov 
ernment, and of official integrity and qualifications. 

2. They must select public servants with reference to 
fitness for honest and efficient public service, and not 
with reference to personal or party prejudices. 

3. They must be willing to make the necessary sacri- 
fice of personal ease, and of time from their business, to 
secure the nomination and election of reliable and com- 
petent men. 

Even the less intelligent class of tax-payers would not 
willingly vote for men if they were sure that such men 
in olfice would make living more expensive, and life and 
property more insecure, but the more intelligent class, 
too often by their carelessness, permit the ignorant but 
well disposed to fall under the leadership of designing 
men. Nobody is so much to blame for the corrupt gov- 
ernment of cities as the intelligent people who know, 
but who neglect their duties as citizens. 

If every boy and girl in Indiana will carefully study the 
privileges and duties of citizenship, and prepare to claim 
and exercise these privileges, and to faithfully perform 
the duties — if they will take a patriotic pride in securing, 
at the least expense, in country, town, or city, the most 
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efficient government possible — the best roads, streets, 
and sidewalks ; the best schools, and libraries ; the best 
public parks, and places of wholesome amusement; and 
the removal of all vicious and degrading institutions, the 
next generation will find these problems of government 
largely settled. ' 

QUESTIONS ON TOWNSHIPS, CITIES, AND TOWNS. 

1 . Name the different officers of the township. 

2. How is each chosen, and for what term? 

3. What are the duties of the Township Trustee? 

4. What are the duties of Township Assessor ? 

5. What property is exempt from taxation ? 

6. What are the duties of Justices of the Peace ? 

7. What are the duties of Constables ? Extent of 
their jurisdiction ? 

8. What are the duties of Road Supervisors, and of 
School Directors ? 

9. What provision is made for removing State, county, 
and township officers, and for filling vacancies ? 

10. Why should there be special provisions made for 
the government of cities and towns ? 

11. What are the different departments of city and 
town government ? 

12. Of what does the legislative department of a city 
government consist ? 

13. What are the powers of the City Council ? 

14. Name the executive officers of a city government. 

15. How are these officers chosen, and for what term ? 

16. Name the judicial officers of a city. 

17. How are they chosen, and for what term ? 
5 
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1 8. What is the relation of the City Marshal to the 
City Court ? 

19. Tell what you can about city elections. 

20. Compare the government of a town with that of a 
city. 

21. What is the legislative body of a town govern- 
ment ? How chosen ? Term ? 

22. Name the executive officers of a town ? How 
chosen ? Term ? 

23. What provision is made for the judicial business 
of a town ? 

24. When and how often are town elections held ? 

25. Under what conditions may a town become a city ? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. What is the difference between a civil and a con- 
gressional township ? 

2. Why are Road Supervisors and ^School Directors 
classed as township officers ? 

3. What can you say of the importance of the office 
of Township Trustee? What kind of man should be 
chosen to the office ? 

4. Is the county court house, or the district school 
house and furniture taxed ? Why ? 

5. Why should private property, used for educational, 
literary, scientific or charitable purposes be exempt from 
taxation ? 

6. Can you point out any such property in your 
county ? 

7. How many road districts in your township ? How 
many school districts ? 
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8. Make a list of the names of the persons who fill 
the different offices of your township. 

9. Would it be better for the Governor or the State 
Legislature to appoint the officers for our county and 
township governments, than for the people to elect them 
as they do ? Why ? 

10. How are candidates for the various offices 
selected ? 

1 1 . Why is it that inferior men are sometimes selected 
as candidates ? 

12. Finji out the special duties of cjty officers. (Get 
for your school library, a copy of the Laws and Ordin- 
ances of some neighboring city). 

13. What advantages does a town gain by becoming 
a city ? Are there any disadvantages ? 

14. Give the classification of cities according to their 
population. 

15. Name the cities of the two classes containing the 
largest population. 

16. Point out the likenesses between the government 
of a city and that of the State. ' 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That all church property should be taxed, 
Or, 

Resolved^ That no church property should be taxed 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ARTICLE VIK JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Power where Vested. — The judicial power of the State 
is vested by the Constitution in a Supreme Court, in Cir- 
cuit Courts, and in such other courts as the General 
Assembly may establish. 

Under this authority the Assembly has ^tablished 
Superior and Criminal Courts in certain counties, a Court 
of Claims and an Appellate Court for the State at large. 

Supreme Court. 

Number of Judges, five. 

Term of Service, six years. 

Election. — The State is divided into five districts, from 
each of which one judge is chosen. They are elected, 
however, by the voters of the entire State. 

Chief Justice. — At each term the court elects one of 
its own members to serve as Chief or Presiding Justice, 
but no judge can preside two terms in succession, nor a 
second term until all the other judges have served. 

Duties. — To interpret the Constitution and laws of the 
State, to direct the action of inferior courts, and to de- 
cide on appeals from the lower courts. 

Decisions. — Its decisions must be in writing, and are 

final unless the case involves some phase of United States 

law, in which case an appeal may be made to a United 

States Court. 

68 
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Meetings. — Two meetings or terms are held each year, 
at the State Capital, beginning in May and November, 
and continuing thirty days, or longer if business 
requires. 

Quorum. — Any three members constitute a quorum. 

Officers. — The officers of the Supreme Court are a 
Clerk, a Sheriff, and a Reporter. 

Clerk. — Elected by the voters of the state for a term 
of four years. He keeps the records and issues all writs 
of the court. 

Sheriff. — Appointed by the court for two years. He 
preserves order in the court-room, serves all writs, and 
executes all orders of the court. 

Reporter. — Elected by the voters of the State for four 

years. He collects and has printed all decisions of the 

court. 

Appellate Court. 

Origin. — The business of the Supreme Court has so 
increased that some measure of relief has become neces- 
sary. In 1 89 1 the General Assembly provided for an 
Appellate Court with five judges chosen in the same 
manner, and from the same districts as the judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

Jurisdiction. — It has exclusive jurisdiction of all ap- 
peals from the Circuit, Superior, and Criminal Courts in 
cases of misdemeanor ; in cases appealed from the 
Justices' Courts where the amount in controversy exceeds 
fifty dollars, and in cases for the recovery of money 
where the amount does not exceed thirty -five hundred 
dollars. In all these, and a few other cases, the decision 
of this court is final. 
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Term of Service. — The first judges were appointed by 
the Governor to serve until the first day of January, 1893. 
Those elected to succeed these hold for a term of four 
years. 

Period of Existence. — The period of existence of the 
Appellate Court, as determined by the act creating it, is 
six years from the first day of March, 1891, and no 
longer, at the close of which time the Supreme Court is 
to assume jurisdiction in all cases assigned to the Appel- 
late Court. 

Officers. — The Clerk and Sheriff of the Supreme Court 
are Clerk and Sheriff of the Appellate Court. 

Note. — In 1893 the jurisdiction of this court was 
somewhat increased; at the same time it was denied 
jurisdiction in cases involving the constitutionality of a 
State or Federal law or the validity of a town or city 
ordinance, also in suits in equity, and cases in which titles 
to real estate are at issue. (See Acts of 1893, pp. 29-31 ) 

Circuit Courts. 

Judges and Jurisdiction. — The Constitution provides 
that the Circuit Courts shall consist of one judge each, 
and shall have such civil and criminal jurisdiction as may 
be prescribed by law. 

Number of Circuits. — The ninety -two counties of the 
state have been grouped by the General Assembly into 
a number of circuits, which may be increased or decreased, 
and in each of which a judge is elected for a term of six 
years. At present the number of circuits is fifty-six. 
The Circuit Judge holds court in each county of his 
circuit. 
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Jurisdiction. — With some exceptions, the Circuit Court 
has original jurisdiction in cases at law and in equity, in 
criminal and divorce cases, and in the settlement of de- 
cedents' estates and of guardianships. It has also appel- 
late jurisdiction in cases beginning in the Justices' Courts, 
and exclusive jurisdiction in cases not assigned by law 
to some other court, officer, or board. 

Meetings. — The times of holding these courts are de- 
termined by law, and vary with the amount of business 
to be done. Extra sessions may be held. 

Officers. — The County Clerk and the County Sheriff 
perform in the Circuit Court the same duties as are per- 
formed by the like officers in the Supreme Court. 

Superior Courts. 

Where Established. — Courts of this class have been 
established in the counties of Allen, Marion, Tippecanoe, 
Vanderburg, and Vigo. 

Judges, how Chosen. — Elected by the voters of their 
respective counties. 

Number of Judges. — One for each court, except that 
of Marion County, which has three. 

Term of Office. — Four years, unless removed for mis- 
behavior. 

Officers. — Same as for the Circuit Court. 

Jurisdiction. — This court has original concurrent juris- 
diction with the Circuit Court in nearly all civil cases, 
and concurrent jurisdiction with the Circuit Court in 
cases of appeal from the lower courts. 

Sessions. — A session, or term, begins on the first Mon- 
day of each month, except July and August. 
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Criminal Court, 

Where Established. — There has been established in 
Marion County a Criminal Court with one judge, having 
original exclusive jurisdiction in all criminal cases within 
the county, except such as have been by law placed under 
the jurisdiction of justices of the peace. 

Judges, how Chosen. — Elected by the voters of the 
county. 

Term. — Four years, unless sooner removed for mis- 
behavior. 

Officers. — Same as in the Circuit Courts. 

Prosecuting Attorney. — In each judicial circuit, a State 
Prosecuting Attorney is elected by the voters of the circuit. 

Term, — Two years. 

Duties. — He conducts for the state all prosecutions of 
criminal cases in the various courts of his circuit, and 
acts as attorney for the counties of his circuit in all cases 
in which they may have a part. 

Court of Claims. 

The Marion Sifperior Court has been constituted a 
Court of Claims in which persons having claims against 
the State may bring suit for the recovery of the same. 
(Act of 1889). 

Juries. 

Of these there are two kinds, the Grand Jury and the 
Petit Jury. 

How Chosen. — See The American Citizen, p. 88 ; also 
sections 1385-1396, Revised Statutes of Indiana, 1881. 

Grand Juiy. — This jury consists of six men. They 
choose one of their number foreman, and another clerk. 
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It is their duty to examine the cases of persons accused 
of crime, and, if the evidence is sufficient, to bring indict- 
ments against the accused. They must also inquire into 
the misconduct of county officers and the mismanage- 
ment of county prisons and poorhouses. 

The Petit Jury. — In criminal cases the Petit Jury con- 
sists of twelve men. In civil cases it may consist of any 
number between three and twelve, as may be agreed 
upon. In cases befoie a Justice of the Peace the number 
is six, but with the consent of the parties it may be less 
than that number. It is the duty of this jury to try all 
cases brought before it, and bring in a verdict according 
to the evidence. The verdict of a petit jury must be 
unanimous. (See The American Citizen, pp. 88 and 89). 

Justices' Courts. 

There shall be elected in each township, by the voters 
thereof, a competent number of Justices of the Peace, 
not exceeding two for each township, and one additional 
for each incorporated town, and one additional for each 
incorporated city in the township. (Acts of 1883, p. 190), 

Term of Office. — Four years. 

Jurisdiction.-^ The Justice's Court has exclusive origi- 
nal jurisdiction in civil cases in which the amount in 
controversy does not exceed one hundred dollars, and 
jurisdiction concurrent with the Circuit Court when the 
amount does not exceed two hundred dollars. In cer- 
tain minor criminal cases it has exclusive original juris- 
diction, and in others it has concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Circuit Court. It can assess no fine greater than 
twenty-five dollars. 
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Constables. — As many Constables are chosen in each 
township as there are Justices of the Peace. They are 
elected by the voters of the township for a term of four 
years. The Constable is the executive officer of the Jus- 
tice's Court as the Sheriff is of the Circuit Court. The 
authority of the Constable extends over the entire county, 
unless specially restrained by law. He is the peace offi- 
cer of the township. 

City Courts. — These have been sufficiently explained 
under **City Government." 

Judges Conservators of the Peace. — The Constitution 
provides that all judicial officers shall be conservators of 
the peace in their respective jurisdictions. 

QUESTIONS ON ART. VII. THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 

1 . Where is the judicial power of the State vested ? 

2. Which of the courts are established by the Consti- 
tution ? Which by the General Assembly ? 

3. How many judges in the Supreme Court ? Term of 
service ? 

4. How are judges of the Supreme Court chosen ? 

5. How is the Chief Justice chosen? How long does 
he serve as Chief ? 

6. What are the duties of the Supreme Court ? What 
is said of its decisions ? 

7. How often does it hold a session ? When ? Length 
of session ? 

8. What constitutes a quorum in this court ? 

9. Name the officers of the Supreme Court. 

10. Give the duties of each of these officers. 

11. How is each of these officers chosen ? Term of each ? 
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1 2. State the origin of the Appellate Court. 

13. Extent of its jurisdiction ? 

14. Term of its judges? 

15. How long is this court to exist ? 

16. Officers of the Appellate Court ? 

17. How many Circuit Courts are there? How many 
judges in each ? 

18. What classes of cases come before the Circuit 
Courts ? 

19. What is said about the times of holding the Cir- 
cuit Court ? 

20. Name the officers of the Circuit Courts. 

2 1 . Where have Superior Courts been established ? 

22. Number of judges ? How chosen ? Term ? Offi- 
cers ? 

23. What cases fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Superior Court ? 

24. When does it hold its sessions ? 

25. Where has a Criminal Court been established? 
Number of judges ? Jurisdiction ? 

26. How are the judges of this court chosen ? Term 
of service ? Officers of the court ? 

27. How are Prosecuting Attorneys chosen ? Their 
term ? Their duties ? 

28. How many prosecuting attorneys are there at 
present ? 

29. Name the classes of juries. Number in each ? 

30. What are the duties of the Grand Jury ? 

31. What are the duties of the Petit Jury ? 

32. What is said of the number of Justices of the 
Peace ? How chosen ? Term ? 
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33. Jurisdiction of the Justice's Court ? 

34. Number of Constables ? How chosen ? Term ? 

35. What are the Constable's duties? Extent of his 
authority ? 

36. Relation of the judges of the various courts to the 
preservation of the peace ? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. If a judicial circuit consists of two or more coun- 
ties, do the Clerk and Sheriff follow the Judge as he goes 
from one county to another to hold court ? Explain. 

2. Suggest a reason for establishing Superior Courts 
in the six counties named, and not in all. 

3. What is meant by original jurisdiction ? 

4. What is meant by concurrent jurisdiction ? 

5. What is meant by original concurrent jurisdic- 
tion ? 

6. What is meant by appellate jurisdiction ? 

7. What is meant by exclusive jurisdiction ? 

(If you cannot find out answers yourself, ask some 
lawyer). 

8. Why should there be a special Criminal Court in 
Marion County, and not in all the counties of the State ? 

9. What are the duties of the foreman of the Grand 
Jury ? Of the clerk ? 

10. Origin and meaning of the term petit? 

11. If a riot should occur within the. jurisdiction of a 
judge, would he be under obligation to quell it ? Why ? 

12. What are the two general classes of cases brought 
before the courts ? 

13. What is the difference between them? 
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14. What is the one central purpose for which courts 
are established ? 

15. How are judges of the United States Courts 
chosen ? Why are not the judges of our State Courts 
chosen in a similar way ? 

16. What kind of men ought to be selected for 
judges ? 

17. What reason can you give why we have so many 
classes of courts in this State ? 

I 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That judges should be appointed and not 
elected. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ARTICLE VIII. EDUCATION. 

** Knowledge and learning generally diffused through- 
out a community, being essential to the preservation of 
a free government, it shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to encourage, by all suitable means, moral, 
intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improvement, and 
to provide by law for a general and uniform system of 
common schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge, 
and equally open to all." 

School Fund. — In order to carry out the foregoing, 
the Constitution provides a fund that shall be permanent 
and inviolable, only the interest of which can be 
expended. It consists of the Congressional township 
fund and the lands belonging to it ; the surplus revenue 
fund ; the saline fund, and lands belonging thereto ; the 
bank tax fund, and the fund arising from a provision of 
the charter of the State Sank of Indiana; the fund 
derived from the sale of county seminaries and the prop- 
erty belonging thereto ; fines assessed for breaches of the 
penal laws of the State, and all forfeitures which may 
accrue ; escheats, and lands granted to the State with no 
special purpose expressed in the grant, including the 
swamp lands granted to the state by the act of Congress, 
September 28, 1850; and taxes on the property of cor- 
porations that may be assessed by the General Assembly 
for common school purposes. 
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The General Assembly has enacted that all license 
fees from retail liquor dealers shall be added annually 
to the tuition revenue of the State. 

The total amount of the permanent school fund of the 
State is about ten million dollars, and the value of public 
school property is about fifteen million dollars. 

The amount arising from the interest of the permanent 
fund and from the license fees is insufficient to educate 
the children of the State, hence taxes are levied on all 
taxable property for tuition purposes. At present the 
State tax for this purpose is thirteen and one-half cents 
on each one hundred dollars, and fifty cents on each tax- 
able poll. The total income from these sources is annu- 
ally apportioned among the counties of the state in pro- 
portion to the number of children of school age. Trustees 
of townships, towns, and cities are authorized to levy an 
additional tuition tax not exceeding twenty-five cents on 
each one hundred dollars of taxable property, and 
twenty-five cents on each taxable poll. This is for the 
use of their own schools. 

School System. — The school system is so organized 
that a child may enter a primary school at the age of 
six years, and pass through all the grades to the high 
school, and from the high school to the State University 
or Purdue University. The Indiana school system is 
said to be one of the best in the United States. 

School Officers. — In order to carry the system into 
effect the following officers are provided : For the State, 
a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a State 
Board of Education ; for each county, a County Super- 
intendent ; for each township, one Trustee, and for each 
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town or city, except Indianapolis, which has a larger 
number, a Board of three Trustees ; and for each school 
district in the townships, one Director. In cities and in 
many towns a Superintendent of Schools is chosen by 
the School Board, but he is not regarded as an officer of 
the State school system, and his salary is paid from 
special local taxes. 

County Board of Education. — The Township Trustees, 
and the Presidents of the School Boards of all incor- 
porated towns and cities in the county, together with 
the County Superintendent, constitute a County Board 
of Education, of which the County Superintendent is the 
President. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Common Schools. — These are so distributed that a 
school is convenient to every child in the State. The 
total enrollment in these schools in 1890 was more than 
half a million children, and the number of teachers 
employed for them was more than thirteen thousand. 

State Schools. — The State Normal School, for the 
training of teachers, is at Terre Haute ; Indiana Uni- 
versity, for imparting a liberal education, at Bloom- 
ington ; and Purdue University, for mechanical and 
agricultural training, at Lafayette. 

QUESTIONS ON ART. VIII. EDUCATION. 

I . What reason is given for establishing a system of 
free schools? (For the original of this, see Article III. 
of the compact in the Ordinance of 1787; see also The 
American Citizen, pp. 103-105). 
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2. What provision does the Constitution make for car- 
rying this declaration into effect? 

3. What are the principal sources from which the 
school fund is derived? 

4. What addition to the school fund, not mentioned 
in the Constitution, has the General Assembly made? 

5. What is the total amount of our school fund? 
Value of our school property? 

6. What is said of the organization of our school 
system? 

7. How does it compare with other state systems? 

8. Name the officers whose business it is to carry the 
school system into effect. 

9. How are the common schools distributed? How 
many children attend them? How many teachers 
employed? 

10. Name and locate the special State schools. 

11. What is the special purpose of each? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Who was the author of the educational article in 
the Ordinance of 1787? 

2. What was the origin of the Congressional township 
fund? 

3. Locate the ** school section" in your township? 

4. What was the origin of the ** surplus revenue fund"? 

5. How much of this fund did Indiana get? How 

much did she put into the school fund? How did she 

come to so apply it? (See Scribner's Monthly for 

December, 1877, p. 255, for a most interesting history of 

this matter.) 
6 
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6. Origin and meaning of the term saline? Origin of 
the saline fund? 

7. What is meant by escheats? 

8. Origin of the county seminary fund? 

9. How much income, at 6% interest, will our school 
fund yield? How much for each child in school in 
1890? 

10. Is that enough to pay for their education? How 
else is money obtained for school purposes? 

1 1 . How many public school houses are there in the 
state? (The report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction will tell you). 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved^ That the three State schools for higher and 
special education should be kept separate. Or, 

Resolved^ That they should be combined into one 
university. 



CHAPTER X. 

ARTICLE IX. STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Charitable and Penal. 

This article makes it the duty of the General Assem- 
bly to provide by law institutions for the care of the un- 
fortunate classes. 

Deaf and Dumb. — A school for the education of the 
deaf and dumb has been established at Indianapolis. 

Blind. — An institute for the education and training of 
the blind is also at Indianapolis. 

Insane. — There are four hospitals for the care and 
treatment of the insane. They are designated and lo- 
cated as follows : The Central, at Indianapolis ; the 
Southern, at Evansville ; the Northern, at Logansport ; 
and the Eastern, at Richmond. 

Juvenile Offenders. — The reform school for boys is at 
Plainfield, and that for girls is at Indianapolis. In these 
schools, religious, moral, and industrial training is given. 

Orphans. — A Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Home 
has been established at Knightstown by the General As- 
sembly ; and under authority given by law, county boards 
have established a number of County Orphans' Homes. 
Under the general incorporation law of the State, any 
society for saving destitute children may establish 
Orphans' Homes or Homes for Destitute Children. 

Feeble - Minded Youth. — A school and home for this 
class is located at Fort Wayne. 
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Aged and Infirm Poor. — Authority is conferred by the 
Constitution upon county boards to provide farms as 
asylums for such as have claims upon the sympathy and 
aid of society. Our ** poor farms," or ** county asylums," 
are outgrowths of this provision. 

Penal Institutions. — Of these there are three for the 
State at large ; The State Prison South, at Jefferson- 
ville ; the State Prison North, at Michigan City ; and the 
Women's Prison at Indianapolis, in connection with the 
Reform School for Girls, and under the same manage- 
ment, the board of managers being women. 

County Jail. — In each county is a prison provided for 
the confinement of convicted criminals and persons 
awaiting trial. 

Note. — The penal institutions are not mentioned in 
the Constitution. They are provided for by the General 
Assembly. « 

QUFSTIONS ON ARTICLE IX. STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

1. What is the duty of the Legislature toward the un- 
fortunate classes ? (See American Citizen, pp. 263 and 
272, for a discussion of how to treat crime and the 
poor). 

2. How has it performed that duty ? 

3. Locate the institutions for the deaf and dumb, the 
blind, and the insane. 

4. Where are the reform schools for juvenile offend- 
ers ? What is taught in these schools ? 

5. Locate the Soldiers' and Sailors* Orphans' Home, 
Is this a school as well as a home ? 

6. What provision is made for other orphans ? 
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7. Locate the institution for feeble-minded youth. 
What are its purposes ? 

8. How are the aged and infirm poor provided for ? 

9. Locate the penal institutions of the State. 

10. What is the difference between the State prisons, 
and those of the counties ? 

11. What ** county board'* is it that provides the 
county ** poor farm " ? 

12. What motive should actuate the State in the 
punishment of criminals ? (See Sec. 18, Art. L, Bill of 
Rights, p. 117). 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Was there as much care taken of the unfortunate 
classes in ancient times as there is now ? How do you 
account for the difference ? 

2. What relation exists between deafness and dumb- 
ness ? Can the dumb be taught to speak ? 

3. What are the most important causes of insanity ? 
Is it increasing or decreasing ? 

4. What are the chief purposes of the reform schools ? 

5. Why establish a special school for feeble-minded 
children instead of sending them to the common 
schools ? 

6. Why are there fewer women than men who are 
criminals ? 

7. Is there any relation between ignorance and crime ? 

8. Is there any relation between poverty and crime ? 

9. What can the State do to prevent crime ? 

10. What is the chief cause of the poverty in your 
county ? 
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II. How may children be trained to such habits of 
economy and thrift as will save them from pauperism ? 
(On topics 7- 1 1, see American Citizen, Chaps. 38 
and 39). 

TOPIC FOR discussion. 

Resolved, That a ** school savings bank" should be 
established in each township of the State. (See Ind. 
School Journal for April, 1891). 



CHAPTER XL 

ARTICLE X. FINANCE. 

Assessment and Taxation shall be at a uniform and 
equal rate, on all property, both real and personal, except 
such as may be devoted to municipal, educational, liter- 
ary, scientific, religious, or charitable purposes which 
may be specially exempted by law. 

Application of Revenue. — The revenue of the State 
shall be applied : i . To the payment of the expenses of 
the government ; 2. To the payment of the interest on the 
public-debt ; 3 . To the payment of the principal of the debt. 

Appropriations. — No money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in pursuance of appropriations made by 
law ; and an accurate statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures shall be published with the laws of each regular 
session of the Assembly. 

Indebtedness. — The Assembly is forbidden to create 
by law any debt except to meet deficiencies in the 
revenue, to pay interest on the public debt, or to protect 
the State. No county can go in debt for stock in any 
incorporated company, or loan its credit for any such 
company ; neither shall the General Assembly assume 
the debt of any county, township, town, or city, or of any 
corporation whatever 

QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE X. FINANCE. 

1. How does the State obtain its revenues? 

2. What is the provision concerning the rate of taxation? 
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3. What property is exempted from taxation? 

4. For what purposes does the State collect revenue? 

5. What is necessary before the State Treasurer has 
the right to pay any money out of the public funds? 

6. For whose benefit is the statement of receipts and 
expenditures published? 

7. How often is such statement required? 

8. Who is it that makes the requirement? 

9. For what purposes has the Assembly power to go 
in debt? Is this a wise provision? Why? 

10. What kind of debt are the counties forbidden to 
make? 

11. If a county or town should become involved in 
debt, can the legislature make an appropriation to help 
it out? 

12. What is the reason for this provision? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. What right has the State to tax the property of its 
citizens? 

2. What does the State give in return for the taxes it 
receives? 

3. Mention some of the legitimate "expenses of the 
State. 

4. What is meant by a ** poll " tax? 

5. Who pays this kind of tax? How may a man be 
exempted from poll taxes ? 

6. Are the taxes collected by the State direct, or indi- 
rect? 

7. Why permit no payment from the treasury unless 
authorized by a law? 

8. What is meant by a county's loaning its credit? 
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TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolvedy That the taxing of both land or other prop- 
erty and the notes or mortgages given to secure payment 
for the same, is an injustice which the Legislature should 
correct. Or, 

Resolvedy That taxes should be levied on land alone. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ARTICLE XI. CORPORATIONS. 

Banks. — The Legislature is forbidden to create any 
bank or other institution, for the purpose of issuing 
bills of credit to circulate as money, except under a gen- 
eral banking law, unless it be a bank with branches. 

Security. — If banks shall be organized under a general 
banking law, all of their paper designed to circulate as 
money must be registered and countersigned by an 
officer of State, and ample collateral security shall be 
given for the redemption of such paper money in specie. 
This collateral security shall be under control of the 
proper officers of State. 

Banks with Branches — The Assembly may charter a 
bank with branches. In this case collateral security is 
not required, but the branches shall be mutually respon- 
sible for the redemption of all notes they may issue as 
money. 

Stockholders responsible. — In all banking corporations 
the stockholders shall be individually responsible for an 
amount, over and above their stock, equal to their shares 
of stock, for the debts and liabilities of the bank. 

Specie payments. — All bills issued by any bank as 
money shall at all times be redeemable in gold or silver, 
and the Assembly is forbidden to pass any law sanction- 
ing the suspension of specie payments. 
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Preferred Creditors. — In case a bank becomes insolv- 
ent, the holders of its notes shall be preferred creditors. 

Interest. — No bank shall receive, directly or indi- 
rectly, a greater rate of interest than shall be allowed by 
law to individuals loaning money. 

Twenty-years limit. — No bank is permitted to continue 
banking operations longer than twenty years from the 
time of its organization. 

Trust funds. — The Assembly may invest the trust 
funds of the State in a bank with branches, provided 
unquestionable security be given. 

State not a Stockholder. — After the expiration of the 
bank charter, existing at the time of the adoption of 
this constitution, the State is forbidden to become a 
stockholder in any bank or other corporation, or to give 
or loan its credit to any person, corporation or associ- 
ation. 

Note, — In 1863, when Congress established the National 
Banking System, it levied a heavy tax on the paper 
money of all State banks. As the tax was equal to the 
interest they could get on their money, they were com- 
pelled to close up their business. Since that time Con- 
gress has furnished to the whole country a uniform paper 
currency, of equal value in all the States. It has done this 
by issuing United States notes, commonly called ** green- 
backs," and gold and silver certificates ; or by authoriz- 
ing bahks, under the national banking system, to issue 
notes. The notes of the State banks were not of uni- 
form value throughout the country, and in States distant 
from that in which they were issued they were at a great 
discount, often almost worthless, because people feared 
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they would never be redeemed. These State banks 
were often called "wild-cat banks." 

Other Corporations than banks shall be created only 
under general laws, and dues from such corporations 
shall be secured by the individual liability of their mem- 
bers, or by such other means as the Assembly may pre- 
scribe. 

QUESTIONS ON CORPORATIONS. 

1 . Under what conditions does this Constitution author- 
ize the establishment of banks ? 

2. What security is required for the redemption of 
paper in specie ? 

3. What kind of a bank may the Assembly charter by 
special law? 

4. What kind of security is required in this case ? 

5. To what extent are stockholders liable for the debts 
of the bank ? 

6. How must the bills of a bank be redeemed ? When ? 

7. Who are the preferred creditors of an insolvent 
bank? 

8. What is said about the rate of interest banks may 
charge ? 

9. How long may a bank continue to do business under 
the provisions of this Constitution ? 

10. In what kind of a bank may the State trust funds be 
invested ? On what conditions ? 

1 1 . What was the effect of the national banking system 
upon the State banks? How did Congress cause the 
State banks to close ? 

12. What is the advantage of the present National 
system of money over the State systems ? 
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13. Why should corporations be organized under a 
general law, instead of under a special law for each? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Can a State issue bills of credit to circulate as 
money? (See Const, of U. S., Art. I., Sec. X). How 
then can it authorize a bank to do so ? 

2. What is meant by a "bank with branches?" 

3. What is meant by ** specie?' 

4. What is meant by ** preferred creditors?" 

5. What is meant by "insolvent?" 

6. What is the legal rate of interest in Indiana ? 

7. Do individuals or banks ever get more than the 
legal rate ? How ? 

8. What is the penalty for such conduct? 

9. After the expiration of the twenty years term, is 
there any way by which a bank may continue to do 
business ? 

10. What is meant by "trust funds?" Give examples. 

1 1 . For what reason is the State forbidden to be a 
stockholder in any corporation ? 

12. How can you recognize a "greenback?" A "gold" 
or ** silver certificate?" A "national bank note"? 

13. Why were state banks called "wild -cat" banks? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolvedy That all money should be issued by the Gen- 
eral Government. 






CHAPTER XIII. 

ARTICLE XII. MILITIA. 

Organization. — The militia consists of all able-bodied 
males between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, 
except such as may be exempted by National or State 
law, and the organizing, officering, arming, equipping, and 
training is prescribed by law. 

Note. — For the details of legislation on this subject, 
see Revised Statutes of 1881, sections 5356-5453. 

Appointments. — The Governor appoints the Adjutant - 
General, Quartermaster -General, and Commissary -Gen- 
eral. Subordinate officers are appointed as provided by 
the General Assembly. 

Commissions. — All militia officers must be commis- 
sioned by the Governor, and may not hold their offices 
longer than six years. 

Classification. — The militia is divided into two classes, 
active and sedentary. 

The active militia consists of those who are enrolled 
members of armed and uniformed companies, duly organ- 
ized and mustered into the service. 

The sedentary militia consists of all citizens subject to 
bear arms, who do not belong to the active militia. 

Exemption. — The Constitution exempts from military 
duty, persons conscientiously opposed to bearing arms, 
but requires them to pay a sum of money, to be fixed by 
law, as an equivalent for exemption. 
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Discipline. — The system of tactics used must be that 
prescribed by the United States. 

Governor's Call. — The Governor has authority to call 
out the militia when it may be necessary to put down a 
riot, suppress insurrection, or repel invasion. 

QUESTIONS ON ART. XII. MILITIA. 

1. Who are subject to be called into the militaty ser- 
vice of the State ? 

2. Who prescribes the organization, officering, arm- 
ing, equipping, and training of the militia ? 

3. What militia officers are appointed by the Gover- 
nor? 

4. How are subordinate officers appointed ? Name 
some such officers. 

5. Who commissions the militia officers? Does he 
commission those not appointed by himself ? 

6. Name the classes of the militia ? Who compose 
each class ? 

7. Name three classes of persons who are exempt 
from military service. 

8. On what condition are the conscientious exempt ? 

9. What system of military tactics must be used in 
training the militia ? 

10. Why may not the State adopt a system of tactics 
of its own ? (See Const, of U. S., Art. I., Sec. VIII. 
p. 159). 

1 1 . Who has authority to call the militia into service ? 
For what purposes ? 
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SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Origin of the term "Militia?" 

2. What is meant by a ** commission ?" What is its 
purpose ? 

3. Duties of an adjutant?" Of a ** quartermaster?" 
Of a '* commissary ?" 

4. Origin and meaning of ** sedentary ?" 

5. What is meant by ''bearing arms?" 

6. Origin and meaning of ** exempt?" 

7. Are ** conscientious scruples" a good reason for 
exemption from military service ? 

8. What religious denominations hold such scruples ? 
On what ground do they base them ? 

9. Is it consistent to refuse to fight, for conscientious 
reasons, but at the same time to pay a sum to employ 
some one else to do so ? 

10. Origin and meaning of the word ** tactics"? 

11. Why does the U. S. Constitution require that the 
State militia shall use U. S. tactics " ? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved^ That no exemption fee should be required 
of those who are conscientiously opposed to bearing arms. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ARTICLE XIII. DEBTS OF POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL 

CORPORATIONS. 

Political and municipal corporations within this State 
are forbidden to ever become indebted to any amount 
exceeding two per cent, of the value of their taxable 
property, and all bonds or obligations given in excess of 
that amount shall be void: Provided^ That in time of 
war, invasion, or other great public calamity, on petition 
of a majority of the property owners, in number and 
value, the authorities may incur obligations to such an 
amount as may be requested in such petition. 

Note, — ^This is an amendment to the Constitution, 
adopted March 24, 1881, and inserted in place of the 
original Article XIII. 

The original article will be found in the "Addenda" 
at the end of the Constitution, p. 152. 

QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XIII. 

1. What limit is placed upon the indebtedness of 
political and municipal corporations ? 

2. How is the value of the taxable property of the 
corporation to be determined? (See Art. XIII., in the 
Const, p. 143, 144). 

3. If a corporation gives its bonds for a greater sum 
than that specified in this article, what is the provision 
as to the value of such bonds ? 
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4. What exception is made to this provision ? 

5. Is the exception a wise one ? 

6. What majority is required to make the petition of 
any force ? 

7. Even with such a double majority on the petition, 
are the public authorities bound to comply ? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1 . Is there any limit to the debt the State can create ? 
Why this difference between the State and a subordinate 
corporation ? 

2. What is the distinction between a political and a 
municipal corporation ? 

3. Is there more daifger that a municipality will create 
debts, than that the State will ? Why ? 

4. Meaning of the term **void"? 

5. If the State should repudiate its debts is there any 
legal way of compelling it to pay? (See Amendment 
XI. to the U. S. Const., p. 171). 

6. What is the meaning of '* repudiate"? 

7. Have any of the States ever repudiated their debts ? 
Has Indiana? 

8. Name some State debts that the United States has 
required the States to repudiate? (See Amendment XIV., 
Sec. 4, U. S. Const., p. 173). 

9. Can a county, township, or city be sued for the col- 
lection of debts or damages ? 

10. Mention an example of damage for which a county 
might be sued ? One for which a town or city might be 
sued ? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That a State has no more right than an 
individual to repudiate an honest debt. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ARTICLE XIV. BOUNDARIES. 

Limits. — The Constitution defines the limits of the 
State as follows: It is ''bounded on the east by the me- 
ridian line which forms the western boundary of the State 
of Ohio ; on the south by the Ohio River, from the 
mouth of the Great Miami River to the mouth of the 
Wabash River ; on the west, by a line drawn along the 
middle of the .Wabash River, from its mouth to a point 
where a due north line, drawn from the town of Vincen- 
nes, would last touch the northwestern shore of said 
Wabash River ; and thence by a due north line, until the 
same shall intersect an east and west line, drawn through 
a point ten miles north of the southern extreme of Lake 
Michigan ; on the north, by said east and west line, until 
the same shall intersect the first-mentioned meridian 
line, which forms the western boundary of the State of 
Ohio." 

Note. — The question as to what part of the Ohio River 
forms the boundary line, has twice been before the U. S. 
Supreme Court, and in both cases it was decided to be 
the low water-mark on the northwest side of the river. 
See 136, U. S. Reports, case of Indiana v, Kentucky, 
May 19, 1890; and Report for 1820, Feb., case of 
Handley's Lessee v, Anthony. 
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Jurisdiction. — **The State of Indiana shall possess 
jurisdiction and sovereignty coextensive with the bound- 
aries declared in the preceding section ; and shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases, with 
the State of Kentucky on the Ohio River, and with the 
State of Illinois on the Wabash River, so far as said 
rivers form the common boundary between this State and 
said states respectively." 

QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XIV. 

1. Trace on a map, and accurately describe the bound- 
aries of Indiana. 

2. What are the limits of the boundary by the Ohio 
River? 

3. What are the limits of the Wabash boundary? 

4. What part of the Wabash River is tHe boundary? 

5. Locate the northwestern corner of the State. 

6. What else besides territory is limited by these 
boundaries? 

7. What is said of Indiana's jurisdiction on the Ohio 
and Wabash Rivers? 

8. What part of the Ohio River is the southern bound- 
ary of the State, the north shore, the south shore, or the 
middle? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. From what point in Vincennes was the **due north 
line" drawn? 

2. Why was part of Lake Michigan included in Indi- 
ana? 

3. What marks the geographical centre of the State? 

4. Meaning of the term '* coextensive"? 

5. Meaning of the term ** sovereignty "? 
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6. What is meant by Indiana's having concurrent juris- 
diction with Kentucky and Illinois? Suppose a case to 
illustrate. 

7. Did the people of Indiana themselves first fix the 
boundaries of the State? If not, who did? 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolved, That the main channel of the Ohio River 
should be the boundary between Indiana and Kentucky. 

(For material on this discussion, see the cases in the 
Supreme Court Reports, cited under Art. XIV.) 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ARTICLE XV. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Appointments. — When not otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution, officers shall be chosen as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Term. — When the Constitution does not specify the 
length of term of any officer, it may be declared by law ; 
and if not so declared, he shall hold at the pleasure of 
the appointing power. But the General Assembly can 
create no office the tenure of which shall exceed four 
years. 

Holding Over. — Any officer, chosen for a given term, 
shall hold his office for that term, and until his successor 
shall have been elected and qualified. This does not 
apply to members of the Legislature. 

Oath. — Every officer, before entering upon his duties, 
shall take an oath or affirmation to support the Constitu- 
tion of Indiana and of the United States, and also an 
oath of office. 

• Seal. — There shall be a seal of State kept by the Gov- 
ernor for official purposes. It must be affixed to all 
commissions issued by the Governor, and to other impor- 
tant papers. 

Commissions. — All commissions to officers are to be 
issued in the name of the State, signed by the Governor, 
sealed by the State seal, and attested by the Secretary of 
State. 
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Size of Counties. — No county shall be reduced to less 
than four hundred square miles ; nor shall any county 
under that area be further reduced. 

Lotteries. — No lottery shall be authorized, nor shall 
the sale of lottery tickets be allowed. 

Grounds. — The State House Square and the Gover- 
nor's Circle shall not be sold or leased. It shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly to permanently enclose 
and preserve the Tippecanoe Battle Ground. 

Note, — The name of the Governor's Circle was changed 
by the General Assembly of 1893 to Monument Place. 
It is situated in the centre of Indianapolis, and contains 
the State Soldiers* and Sailors' Monument. Monument 
Place and all of its improvements are under the control 
and care of the State Soldiers' and Sailors' Monument 
Commission. 

QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XV. 

1. What authority determines the manner of choosing 
officers, if not determined by the Constitution? 

2. What are the provisions concerning length of offi- 
cial terms, if the time is not specified in the Constitu- 
tion? 

3. If the term of an officer expires and no one has 
been chosen to succeed him, how is the business of the 
office provided for ? 

4. What exception is there to this provision . 

5. How many and what things are involved in the 
oath of all officers in the State ? 

6. Who keeps the seal of the State? For what is it used? 

7. What is the provision with regard to official com- 
missions r 
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8. What are the provisions concerning the size of coun- 
ties ? 

9. What is said about lotteries and lottery tickets ? 

10. What does the Constitution say about the State 
House Square and the Governor's circle ? The Tippe- 
canoe Battle Ground ? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1. Why provide that an officer shall hold over until 
his successor has been chosen and qualified ? 

2. Why not apply this to members of the Legislature ? 

3. What is meant by an officer's being ** qualified"? 
By the **oath of office" ? 

4. Describe the seal of the State of Indiana. 

5. Meaning of the term "attest"? 

6. In issuing official communications, who represents 
the State ? 

7. Why put the prohibition of lotteries in the Consti- 
tution instead of leaving the matter to the Legislature ? 

8. Can you name some states that have had trouble 
with lotteries ? 

9. Locate the State House Square. 

10. What occupies the Governor's Circle at present? 

1 1 . When was the name of the Governor's Circle 
changed ? Why was the change made ? 

12. Locate the Tippecanoe Battle Ground. 

13. Has the General Assembly enclosed this ground 
as required by the Constitution ? How ? 

14. Why take so much pains with this ground? 

15. Tell the story of the ** Battle of Tippecanoe." 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION. 

Resolvedy That all lotteries should be prohibited in all 
the States by constitutional provisions. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ARTICLE XVI. AMENDMENTS. 

How Proposed. — Any amendment may be proposed in 
either house ; and if agreed to by a majority of both 
houses, it shall, with the yeas and nays thereon, be 
entered on the journals and referred to the next General 
Assembly. If agreed to by both houses of the next 
Assembly, it shall then be submitted to the electors of 
the state. 

How Ratified. — If a majority of the electors of the 
state indorse the amendment by their votes, it then 
becomes part and parcel of the Constitution. 

Two or More Amendments. — When two or more amend- 
ments are, at the same time, submitted to the voters of 
the State, it shall be so done that they can be voted upon 
separately. While any amendment is pending, either 
before the Assembly or the electors, no additional amend- 
ment shall be proposed. 

Amendments have twice been made to this Constitu- 
tion. In 1873, Art. X. was amended by adding a pro- 
vision forbidding the State to ever pay or redeem any 
certificate of stock issued for the completion of the 
Wabash & Erie Canal to Evansville. In 1881 the time 
of the general election was changed from October to 
November ; the word white was stricken out wherever it 

limited the right of suffrage ; the word other was substi- 
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tuted for inferior m section i of Art. VII.; a provision 
was added to section 22, Art. IV., in relation to fees and 
salaries; and the original Art. XIII. was stricken out, 
and the article relating to debts of political and munici- 
pal corporations was substituted for it. The original 
Art. XIII. forbade any negro or mulatto to enter or set- 
tle in the State after the adoption of the Constitution ; it 
nullified contracts made with such persons ; and subjected 
to fine any one employing or otherwise encouraging such 
persons to remain in the State. 

QUESTIONS ON ARTICLE XVI. AMENDMENTS. 

1. How are amendments to the Constitution pro- 
posed ? 

2. By what steps do they reach the people for their 
action ? 

3. How do the people act upon them ? 

4. What number of votes is required to ratify an 
amendment ? 

5. In case two amendments are proposed at the same 
time, how shall it be done ? 

6. How many times has this Constitution been amend- 
ed ? Date of each ? 

7. What amendment was made at the first date ? 

8. What amendments were made at the second date ? 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS. 

1 . Why submit amendments to the voters of the State ? 

2. Meaning of the term '* ratify ?'* 

3. Why make provisions for amendments ? 

4. Why should no new amendment be proposed while 
one is pending? 
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5. Origin and meaning of the term ** pending.*' 

6. Examine each amendment that has been made, and 
tell what you think of its wisdom. Give your reasons 
in each case. 

7. Do you know of any new amendments that ought 
to be made? Give your reasons for them. 

TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION-. 

Resolved, That no more than one amendment to the 
Constitution should be submitted to the people at the 
same time. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SCHEDULE. 

The framers of the Constitution, in order that no 
inconvenience or confusion should arise in the change 
of the government from the old constitution to the new, 
wisely adopted a number of specific provisions. These 
pertained to the laws already in force, to cases already 
begun in the courts, to contracts of the State, charters of 
corporations already existing, to the time of election 
under the new constitution, to the holding over of 
officers, and to the filling of vacancies. 

It also provided that Article XIII., pertaining to 
negroes and mulattoes, should be voted on by the people 
as a distinct proposition, but that no other article should 
be so voted upon. 

There was a provision that a new county might be 
made by taking not to exceed one-third. of the territory 
of each of the counties of Perry and Spencer. It also 
gave the General Assembly authority to alter or amend 
the charter of the town of Clarksville. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SCHEDULE. 

1. What was the general purpose of the schedule? 

2. Name its most important specific purposes. 

3. Did the people vote ** yes '* or *' no *' on the thir- 
teenth article? 
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4. Was their decision wisely made? Give reasons for 
your answer? 

5. What did the people themselves think of it later? 

6. Locate Perry and Spencer counties. 

7. Was the new county ever made from them ? 

8. Who was president of the convention that framed 
this Constitution ? Who was chief secretary ? 
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APPENDIX. 

A. 
SALARIES OF STATE OFFICERS. 

(As enacted by the General Assembly, 1891.) 

Governor ......... $5000 

Lieutenant-Governor 1000 

and $8 per day as President of the Senate. 

Secretary of State . . . . . . .3500 

Auditor of State ....... 4000 

Treasurer of State ....... 3000 

Attorney General 2500 

and 12 per cent of money recovered to the State. 

Adjutant-General ....... 1200 

State Librarian ........ 1500 

Clerk of the Supreme Court ..... 3000 

Superintendent of Public Instruction .... 2500 

and traveling expenses. 

State Geologist ....... 2000 

Inspector of Mines ....... 1500 

Inspector of Mineral Oils ..... Fees 

Inspector of Natural Gas ...... 1200 

State Board of Tax Commissioners . . 2000 

and traveling expenses. 

Chief of Bureau of Statistics ..... 2000 

Fish Commissioner, expenses and .... 300 
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Secretary of Board of State Charities . 

Secretary of State Board of Health 

Custodian of Public Buildings . 

Judges of Supreme Court . . . ' , 

Law Librarian of the Supreme Court . 

Sheriff of the Supreme Court . . . , 
and fees. 

Judges of the Appellate Court 

Judges of Circuit Courts .... 

Judges of Superior Courts 

Judges of Criminal Courts 

Prosecuting Attorneys 

and fees. 

Members of the General Assembly, per diem while in 

actual attendance 

and mileage. 

Speaker of House of Representatives, per diem 



. $2000 
1200 
1500 
4000 
1500 
500 

. 3500 
2500 to 4000 

2500 to 4000 

2500 

500 
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APPENDIX. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF INDIANA. 



Preamble. 

To the end that justice be established, public order main- 
tained, and liberty perpetuated: We, the people of the State 
of Indiana, grateful to Almighty God for the free exercise of 
the right to choose our own form of government, do ordain 
this Constitution. 

. Article I. 

Bill of Rights. 

Section i. We declare that all men are created equal ; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that all power is inherent in the people ; and that 
all free governments are, and of right ought to be, founded on 
their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, and well 
being. For the advancement of these ends, the people have 
at all times an indefeasible right to alter and reform their gov- 
ernment. 

Sec 2. All men shall be secured in their natural right to 
worship Almighty God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 
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Sec. 3. No law shall, in any case whatever, control the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious opinions, or interfere with 
the rights of conscience. 

Sec. 4. No preference shall be given, by law, to any creed, 
religious society or mode of worship ; and no man shall be 
compelled to attend, erect or support any place of worship, or 
to maintain any ministry against his consent. 

Sec. 5. No religious test shall be required as a qualification 
for any office of trust or profit. 

Sec. 6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury for the 
benefit of any religious or theological institution. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be rendered incompetent as a wit- 
ness, in consequence of his opinion on matters of religion. 

Sec. 8. The mode of administering an oath or affirmation 
shall be such as may be most consistent with, and binding 
upon, the conscience of the person to whom such oath or 
affirmation may be administered. 

Sec. 9. No law shall be passed restraining the free inter- 
change of thought and opinion, or restricting the right to 
speak, write, or print, freely, on any subject whatever ; but for 
the abuse of that right every person shall be responsible. 

Sec. 10. In all prosecutions for libel, the truth of the mat- 
ters alleged to be libelous may be given in justification. 

Sec. II. The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers and effects, against unreasonable search or 
seizure shall not be violated, and no warrant shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
son or thing to be seized. 

Sec. 12. All courts shall be open; and every man, for 
injury done to him, in his person, property or reputation, 
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shall have remedy by due course of law. Justice shall be 
administered freely and without purchase; completely, and 
without denial ; speedily, and without delay. 

Sec. 13. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall have 
the right to a public trial, by an impartial jury in the county 
in which the offence shall have been committed ; to be heard 
by himself and counsel ; to demand the nature and cause of 
the accusation against him, and to have a copy thereof; to 
meet the witnesses face to face, and to have compulsory pro- 
cess for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 

Sec. 14. No person shall be put in jeopardy twice for the 
same offense. No person, in any criminal prosecution, shall 
be compelled to testify against himself. 

Sec. 15. No person arrested, or confined in jail, shall be 
treated with unnecessary rigor. 

Sec 16. Excessive bail shall not be required. Excessive 
fines shall not be imposed. Cruel and unusual punishment 
shall not be inflicted: All penalties shall be proportioned to 
the nature of the offense. 

Sec. 17. Offenses, other than murder or treason, shall be 
bailable by sufficient sureties. Murder or treason shall not be 
bailable when the proof is evident, or the presumption strong. 

Sec. 18. The penal code shall be founded on the principles 
of reformation, and not of vindictive justice. 

Sec 19. In all criminal cases whatever, the jury shall have 
the right to determine the law and the facts. 

Sec 20. In all civil cases the right of trial by jury shall 
remain inviolate. 

Sec. 21. No man's particular services shall be demanded 
without just compensation. No man's property shall be taken 
by law without just compensation ; nor, except in case of the 
State, without such compensation first assessed and tendered. 
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Sec. 22. The privilege of the debtor to enjoy the neces- 
sary comforts of life, shall be recognized by wholesome laws, 
exempting a reasonable amount of property from seizure or 
sale for the payment of any debt or liability hereafter con- 
tracted ; and there shall be no imprisonment for debt, except 
in case of fraud. 

Sec. 23. The General Assembly shall not grant to any citi- 
zen, or class of citizens, privileges or immunities which, upon 
the same terms, shall not equally belong to all citizens. 

Sec. 24. ^o ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contract, shall ever be passed. 

Sec. 25. No law shall be passed, the taking effect of which 
shall be made to depend upon any authority, except as pro- 
vided in this Constitution. 

Sec 26. The operation of the laws shall never be suspended 
except by the authority of the General Assembly. 

Sec 27. The privileges of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, except in case of rebellion or invasion, and then 
only if the public safety demand it. 

Sec 28. Treason against the State shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against it, and giving aid and comfort to its enemies. 

Sec 29. No person shall be convicted of treason, except on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or upon 
his confession in open court. 

Sec 30. No conviction shall work corruption of blood or 
forfeiture of estate. 

Sec 31. No law shall restrain any of the inhabitants of the 
State from assembling together, in a peaceable manner, to 
consult for their common good ; nor from instructing their 
representatives ; nor from applying to the General Assembly 
for redress of grievances. 
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Sec. 32. The people shall have a right to bear arms for the 
defense of themselves and the State. 

Sec. 33. The military shall be kept in strict subordination 
to the civil power. 

Sec. 34. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner ; nor in time of 
war but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Sec 35. The General Assembly shall not grant any title of 
nobility, nor confer hereditary distinctions. 

Sec. 36. Emigration from the State shall not be prohibited. 

Sec 37. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude within the State, otherwise than for the punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 
No indenture of any negro or mulatto, made or executed out 
of the bounds of the State, shall be valid within the State. 

Article II. 
Suffrage and Election, 
Section i. All elections shall be free and equal. 

Sec 2. In all elections not otherwise provided for by this 
Constitution, every male citizen of the United States, of the 
age of twenty - one years and upwards, who shall have resided 
in the State during the six months, and in the township sixty 
days, and in the ward or precinct thirty days immediately pre- 
ceding such election ; and every male of foreign birth, of the 
age of twenty - one-years and upwards, who shall have resided 
in the United States one year, and shall have resided in this 
State during the six months, and in the township sixty days, 
and in the ward or precinct thirty days, immediately preced- 
ing such election, and shall have declared his intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States, conformably to the laws 
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of the United States on the subject of naturalization, shall be 
entitled to vote in the township or precinct where he may re- 
side, if he shall have been duly registered according to law. 

Sec. 3. No soldier, seaman or marine, in the army or navy 
of the United States, or their allies, shall be deemed to have 
acquired a residence in this State in consequence of having 
been stationed within the same ; nor shall any such soldier, 
seaman or marine, have the right to vote. 

Sec. 4. No person shall be deemed to have lost his residence 
in the State by reason of his absence either on business of the 
State or of the United States. 

Sec. 5. [Stricken out by constitutional amendment of 
March 24, 1881]. 

Sec. 6. Every person shall be disqualified from holding 
ofiice during the term for which he may have been elected, 
who shall have given or offered a bribe, threat, or reward to 
procure his election. 

Sec. 7. Every person who shall give or accept a challenge 
to fight a duel, or who shall knowingly carry to another per- 
son such challenge, or who shall agree to go out of the State 
to fight a duel, shall be ineligible to any office of trust or 
profit. 

Sec. 8. The General Assembly shall have power to deprive 
of the right of suffrage, and to render ineligible any person 
convicted of an infamous crime. 

Sec. 9. No person holding a lucrative office or appoint- 
ment, under the United States, or under this State, shall be 
eligible to a seat in the General Assembly ; nor shall any per- 
son hold more than one lucrative office at the same time, ex- 
cept as in this Constitution expressly permitted : Provided, 
That offices in the militia, to which there is attached no an- 
nual salary, and the office of Deputy Postmaster, where the 
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compensation does not exceed ninety dollars per annum, shall 
not be deemed lucrative ; And provided, also. That counties 
containing less than one thousand polls may confer the office 
of Clerk, Recorder and Auditor, or any two of said offices, 
upon the same person. 

Sec. io. No person who may hereafter be a collector or 
holder of public moneys, shall be eligible to any office of trust 
or profit until he shall have accounted for and paid over, 
according to law, all sums for which he may be liable. 

Sec. II. In all cases in which it is provided that an office 
shall not be filled by the same person more than a certain 
number of years continuously, an appointment pro tempore 
shall not be reckoned a part of that term. 

Sec. 12. In all cases, except treason, felony and breach of 
the peace, electors shall be free from arrest in going to elec- 
tions, during their attendance there, and in returning from 
the same. 

Sec. 13. All elections by the people shall be by ballot; and 
all elections by the General Assembly, or by either branch 
thereof, shall be viva voce. 

Sec. 14. All general elections shall be held on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November ; but township 
elections may be held at such time as may be provided by 
law : Provided, That the General Assembly may provide by 
law for the election of all judges of courts of general or appel- 
late jurisdiction, by an election to be held for such officers 
only, at which time no other officer shall be voted for ; and 
shall also provide for the registration of all persons entitled to 
vote. 

Article III. 

Distribution of Powers. 

Section i. The powers of the Government are divided into 
three separate departments : the Legislative, the Executive (in- 
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eluding the Administrative), and the Judicial ; and no person 
charged with official duties under one of these departments 
shall exercise any of the functions of another except as in this 
Constitution expressly provided. 

Article IV. 

Legislative, 

Section i. The Legislative authority of the State shall be 
vested in a General Assembly, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. The style of every law shall 
be, " Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana ;" and no law shall be enacted except by bill. 

Sec. 2. The Senate shall not exceed fifty, nor the House of 
Representatives one hundred members; and they shall be 
chosen by the electors of the respective counties or districts 
into which the State may, from time to time, be divided. 

Sec. 3. Senators shall be elected for the term of four years, 
and Representatives for the term of two years, from the day 
next after their general election : Provided, however. That 
the Senators elect, at the second meeting of the General 
Assembly under this Constitution, shall be divided, by lot, 
into two equal classes, as nearly as may be ; and the seats of 
Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of 
two years, and those of the second class at the expiration of 
four years ; so that one-half, as nearly as possible, shall be 
chosen biennially forever thereafter. And in case of increase 
in the number of Senators, they shall be so annexed by lot, to 
the one or the other of the two classes, as to keep them as 
nearly equal as practicable. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall, at its second session 
after the adoption of this Constitution, and every sixth year 
thereafter, cause an enumeration to be made of all the male 
inhabitants over the age of twenty-one years. 
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Sec. 5. The number of Senators and Representatives shall, 
at the session next following each period of making such enu- 
meration, be fixed by law, and apportioned among the several 
counties, according to the number of male inhabitants, above 
twenty-one years of age, in each : Protnded, That the first 
and second elections of members of the General Assembly, 
under this Constitution, shall be according to the apportion- 
ment last made by the General Assembly before the adoption 
of this Constitution. 

Sec. 6. A Senatorial or Representative district, where more 
than one county shall constitute a district, shall be composed 
of contiguous counties ; and no county, for Senatorial appor- 
tionment, shall ever be divided. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be a Senator or a Representative, 
who at the time of his election, is not a citizen of the United 
States ; nor any one who has not been, for two years next pre- 
ceding his election, an inhabitant of this State, and for one 
year next preceding his election, an inhabitant of the county 
or district whence he may be chosen. Senators shall be at 
least twenty-five, and Representatives at least twenty-one years 
of age. 

Sec 8. Senators and Representatives, in all cases except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, shall be privileged 
from arrest during the session of the General Assembly, and 
in going to and returning from the same ; and shall not be 
subject to any civil process during the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, nor during the fifteen days next before the 
commencement thereof. For any speech or debate in either 
House, a member shall not be questioned in any other place. 

Sec 9. The sessions of the General Assembly shall be held 
biennially, at the capital of the State, commencing on the 
Thursday next after the first Monday of January, in the year 
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one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, and on the same^ 
day of every second year thereafter, unless a different day or 
place shall have been appointed by law. But if, in the opinion 
of the Governor, the public welfare shall require it, he may, at 
any time, by proclamation, call a special session. 

Sec. io. Each House, when assembled, shall choose its own 
officers (the President of the Senate excepted), judge the elec- 
tions, qualifications and returns of its own members, determine 
its rules of proceeding, and sit upon its own adjournment. 
But neither House shall, without the consent of the other, ad- 
journ for more than three days, nor to any place other than 
that in which it may be sitting. 

Sec. II. Two thirds of each House shall constitute a quorum 
to do business ; but a smaller number may meet, adjourn from 
day to day, and compel the attendance of absent members. A 
quorum being in attendance, if either House fail to effect an 
organization within the first five days thereafter, the members 
of the House so failing shall be entitled to no compensation 
from the end of the said five days, until an organization shall 
have been effected. 

Sec. 12. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and publish the same. The yeas and nays, on any question, 
shall, at the request of any two members, be entered, together 
with the names of the members demanding the same, on the 
journal : Provided^ That on a motion to adjourn, it shall 
require one-tenth of the members present to order the yeas 
and nays. 

Sec. 13. The doors of each House, and of Committees of the 
Whole, shall be kept open, except in such cases as, in the opin- 
ion of either House, may require secrecy. 

Sec. 14. Either House may punish its members for disor- 
derly behavior, and may, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel a member ; but not a second time for the same cause. 
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Sec. 15. Either House, during its session, may punish, by 
imprisonment, any person not a member, who shall have been 
guilty of disrespect to the House, by disorderly or contemptu- 
ous behavior in its presence ; but such imprisonment shall not, 
at any time, exceed twenty-four hours. 

Sec. 1 6. Each House shall have all powers necessary for a 
branch of the legislative department of a free and independent 
State. 

Sec. 17. Bills may originate in either House, but may be 
amended or rejected in the other, except that bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 18. Every bill shall be read by sections, on three sev- 
eral days in each House ; unless, in case of emergency, two- 
thirds of the House where such bill may be depending shall, 
by a vote of yeas and nays, deem it expedient to dispense with 
this rule ; but the reading of a bill by sections, on its final pas- 
sage, shall in no case be dispensed with ; and the vote on the 
passage of every bill or joint resolution shall be taken by yeas 
and nays. 

Sec. 19. Every act shall embrace but one subject, and mat- 
ters properly connected therewith ; which subject shall be ex- 
pressed in the title. But if any subject shall be embraced in 
an act, which shall not be expressed in the title, such act shall 
be void only as to so much thereof as shall not be expressed in 
the title. 

Sec. 20. Every act and joint resolution shall be plainly 
worded, avoiding, as far as practicable^ the use of technical 
terms. 

Sec. 21. No act shall ever be revised or amended by mere 
reference to its title ; but the act revised, or section amended, 
shall be set forth and published at full length. 
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Sec. 2 2. The General Assembly shall not pass local or spe- 
cial laws in any of the following enumerated cases, that is to 
say: 

Regulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices of the 

peace and of constables ; 

For the punishment of crimes and misdemeanors ; 

Regulating the practice in courts of justice; 

Providing for changing the venue in civil and criminal 
cases ; 

Granting divorces ; 

Changing the names of persons ; 
. For laying out, opening, and working on, highways, and for 
the election or appointment of supervisors ; 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys and public 
squares ; 

Summoning and impaneling grand and petit juries, and 
providing for their compensation ; 

Regulating county and township business ; 

Regulating the election of county and township officers, 
and their compensation ; 

For the assessment and collection of taxes for State, county, 
township or road purposes ; 

Providing for supporting common schools, and for the pres- 
ervation of school funds ; 

In relation to fees or salaries ; except that the laws may be 
so made as to grade the compensation of officers in proportion 
to the population and the necessary services required ; 

In relation to interest on money ; 

Providing for opening and conducting elections of State, 
county or township officers, and designating the places of 
voting ; 

Providing for the sale of real estate belonging to minors, or 
other persons laboring under legal disabilities, by executors, 
administrators, guardians or trustees. 
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Sec. 23. In all the cases enumerated in the preceding sec- 
tion, and in all other cases where a general law can be made 
applicable, all laws shall be general and of uniform operation 
throughout the State. 

Sec. 24. Provision may be made by general law, for bring- 
ing suits against the State, as to all liabilities originating after 
the adoption of this Constitution ; but no special act authoriz- 
ing such suit to be brought, or making compensation to any 
person claiming damages against the State, shall ever be 
passed. 

Sec. 25. A majority of all the members elected to each 
House shall be necessary to pass every bill or joint resolution ; 
and all bills and joint resolutions so passed shall be signed by 
the presiding officers of the respective houses. 

Sec. 26. Any member of either House shall have the right 
to protest, and to have his protest, with his reasons for dissent, 
entered on the journal. 

Sec. 27. Every statute shall be a public law, unless other- 
wise declared in the statute itself. 

Sec. 28. No act shall take effect until the same shall have 
been published 'and circulated in the several counties of this 
State, by authority, except in case of emergency ; which emer- 
gency shall be declared in the preamble or in the body of the 
law. 

Sec. 29. The members of the General Assembly shall 
receive for their services a compensation, to be fixed by law; 
but no increase of compensation shall take effect during the 
session at which such increase may be made. No session of 
the General Assembly, except the first under this Constitution, 
shall extend beyond the term of sixty -one days, nor any spe- 
cial session beyond the term of forty days. 
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Sec. 30. No Senator or Representative shall, during the 
term for which he may have been elected, be eligible to any 
office, the election to which is vested in the General Assem- 
bly, nor shall he be appointed to any civil office of profit, 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments of which 
shall have been increased, during such term ; but this latter 
provision shall not be construed to apply to any office elective 
by the people. 

Article V. 

Executive, 

Section i. The executive powers of the State shall be 
vested in a Governor. He shall hold his office during four 
years, and shall not be eligible more than four years in any 
period of eight years. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a Lieutenant Governor, who shall 
hold his office during four years. 

Sec. 3. The Governor and Lieutenant Governor shall be 
elected at the times and places of choosing members of the 
General Assembly. 

Sec. 4. In voting for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 
the electors shall designate for whom they vote as Governor, 
and for whom as Lieutenant Governor. The returns of every 
election for Governor and Lieutenant Governor shall be sealed 
up and tiansmitted to the seat of government, directed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall open and 
publish them in the presence of both Houses of the General 
Assembly. 

Sec. 5. The persons, respectively, having the highest num- 
ber of votes for Governor and Lieutenant Governor, shall be 
elected ; but in case two or more persons shall have an equal 
and the highest number of votes for either office, the General 
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Assembly shall, by joint vote, forthwith proceed to elect one 
of the said persons Governor or Lieutenant Governor, as the 
case may be. 

Sec. 6. Contested elections for Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor shall be determined by the General Assembly, in 
such manner as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be eligible to the office of Governor 
or Lieutenant Governor, who shall not have been five years a 
citizen of the United States, and also a resident of the State of 
Indiana during the five years next ' preceding his election; 
nor shall any person be eligible to either of the said offices 
who shall not have attained the age of thirty years. 

Sec. 8. No member of Congress, or person holding any 
office under the United States, or under this State, shall fill 
the office of Governor or Lieutenant Governor. 

Sec. 9. The official term of the Governor or Lieutenant 
Governor shall commence on the second Monday of January, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three ; and 
on the same day every fourth year thereafter. 

Sec 10. In case of the removal of the Governor from office, 
or of his death, resignation or inability to discharge the duties 
of the office, the same shall devolve on the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor ; and the General Assembly shall, by law, provide for 
the case of removal from office, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the Governor and Lieutenant Governor, declaring 
what officer then shall act as Governor ; and such officer shall 
act accordingly until the disability be removed or a Governor 
be elected. 

Sec. II. Whenever the Lieutenant Governor shall act as 
Governor, or shall be unable to attend as President of the 
Senate, the Senate shall elect one of its own members as Presi- 
dent for the occasion. 
9 
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Sec. 12. The Governor shall be commander-in-chief of the 
military and naval forces, and may call out such forces to exe- 
cute the laws, or to suppress insurrection, or to repel invasion. 

Sec. 13. He shall, from time to time, give to the General 
Assembly information touching the condition of the State, and 
recommend such measures as he shall judge to be expedient. 

Sec. 14. Every bill which §hall have passed the General As- 
sembly shall be presented to the Governor ; if he approve, he 
shall sign it, but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, 
to the House in which it shall have originated, which House 
shall enter the objections at large upon its journals, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider the bill. If, after such reconsideration, a 
majority of all the members elected to that House shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, with the Governor's objections, 
to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by a majority of all the members elected to 
that House, it shall be a law. If any bill shall not be returned 
by the Governor within three days, Sundays excepted, after it 
shall have been presented to him, it shall be a law without his 
signature, unless the general adjournment shall prevent its 
return, in which case it shall be a law, unless the Governor, 
within five days next after such adjournment, shall file such 
bill, with his objections thereto, in the office of the Secretary 
of State, who shall lay the same before the General Assembly 
at its next session in like manner as if it had been returned by 
the Governor. But no bills shall be presented to the Gover- 
nor within two days next previous to the final adjournment of 
the General Assembly. 

Sec. 15. The Governor shall transact all necessary business 
with the officers of Government, and may require any infor- 
mation in writing from the officers of the administrative 
department, upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices. 
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Sec. 16. He shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. 

Sec. 17. He shall have the power to grant reprieves, com- 
mutations and pardons, after conviction, for all offenses except 
treason and cases of impeachment, subject to such regulations 
as may be provided by law. Upon conviction for treason, he 
shall have power to suspend the execution of the sentence 
until the case shall be reported to the General Assembly at its 
next meeting, when the General Assembly shall either grant 
a pardon, commute the sentence, direct the execution of the 
sentence , or grant a further reprieve. He shall have power to 
remit fines and forfeitures, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law, and shall report to the General Assembly at 
its next meeting, each case of reprieve, commutation or par- 
don granted, and also the names of all persons in whose favor 
remission of fines and forfeitures shall have been made, and 
the several amounts remitted: Provided, however , That the 
General Assembly, may, by law, constitute a council, to be com- 
posed of officers of State, without whose advice and consent 
the Governor shall not have power to grant pardons, in any 
case, except such as may, by law, be left to his sole power. 

Sec. 18. When, during a recess of the General Assembly, a 
vacancy shall happen in any office, the appointment to which 
is vested in the General Assembly, or when, at any time, a 
vacancy shall have occurred in any other State office, or in the 
office of Judge of any court, the Governor shall fill such 
vacancy by appointment, which shall expire when a successor 
shall have been elected and qualified. 

Sec. 19. He shall issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
cies as may have occurred in the General Assembly. 

Sec. 20. Should the seat of Government become dangerous 
from disease or a common enemy, he may convene the Gen- 
eral Assembly at any other place. 
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Sec. 21. The Lieutenant Governor shall, by virtue of his 
office, be President of the Senate; have a right, when in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to join in debate, and to vote on all sub- 
jects, and, whenever the Senate shall be equally divided, he 
shall give the casting vote. 

« 

Sec 22. The Governor shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during the term for which he shall have been 
elected. 

Sec. 23. The Lieutenant Governor, while he shall act as 
President of the Senate, shall receive for his services the same 
compensation as the Speaker of the House of Representatives ; 
and any person acting as Governor shall receive the compen- 
sation attached to the office of Governor. 

Sec. 24. Neither the Governor nor Lieutenant Governor 
shall be eligible to any other office during the term for which 
he shall have been elected. 

Article VL 

Administrative. 

Section t. There shall be elected by the voters of the State, 
a Secretary, an Auditor, and a Treasurer of State, who shall 
severally hold their offices for two years. They shall perform 
such duties as may be enjoined by law; and no person shall 
be eligible to either of said offices more than four years in any 
period of six years 

Sec 2. There shall be elected in each county, by the voters 
thereof, at the time of holding general elections, a Clerk of 
the Circuit Court, Auditor, Recorder, Treasurer, Sheriff, 
Coroner, and Surveyor. The Clerk, Auditor and Recorder 
shall continue in office four years; and no person shall be 
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eligible to the office of Clerk, Recorder or Auditor more than 
eight years in any period of twelve years. The Treasurer, 
Sheriff, Coroner, and Surveyor, shall continue in office two 
years; and no person shall be eligible to the office of Treas- 
urer or Sheriff more than four years in any period of six years. 

Sec. 3. Such other county and township officers as may be 
necessary, shall be elected or appointed, in such manner as 
may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 4. No person shall be elected or appointed as a county 
officer, who shall not be an elector of the county ; nor any one 
who shall not have been an inhabitant thereof during one year 
next preceding his appointment, if the county shall have been 
so long organized ; but if the county shall not have been so 
long organized, then within the limits of the county or coun- 
ties out of which the same shall have been taken. 

Sec. 5. The Governor, and the Secretary, Auditor and 
Treasurer of State, shall, severally, reside and keep the public 
records, books and papers, in any manner relating to the re- 
spective offices, at the seat of government. 

Sec. 6. All county, township, and town officers shall reside 
within their respective counties, townships, and towns, and 
shall keep their respective offices at such places therein, and 
perform such duties as may be directed by law. 

Sec. 7. All State officers shall, for crime, incapacity, or neg- 
ligence, be liable to be removed from office, either by impeach- 
ment by the House of Representatives, to be tried by the Sen- 
ate, or by a joint resolution of the General Assembly ; two- 
thirds of the members elected to each branch voting, in either 
case, therefor. 

Sec. 8. All State, county, township, and town officers may 
be impeached, or removed from office, in such manner as may 
be prescribed by law. 
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Sec. 9. Vacancies in county, township, and town offices 
shall be filled in such manner as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. I o. The General Assembly may confer upon the Boards 
doing county business in the several counties,* powers of a 
local administrative character. 

Article VII. 
Judicial. 

Section i. The Judicial power of the State shall be vested 
in a Supreme Court, in Circuit Courts, and in such other 
courts as the General Assembly may establish. 

Sec. 2. The Supreme Court shall consist of not less than 
three, nor more than five Judges ; a majority of whom shall 
form a quorum. They shall hold their offices for six years, if 
they so long behave well. 

Sec. 3. The State shall be divided into as many districts as 
there are Judges of the Supreme Court, and such districts shall 
be formed of contiguous territory, as nearly equal in popula- 
tion as, without dividing a county, the same can be made. 
One of said Judges shall be elected from each district, and re- 
side therein ; but said Judge shall be elected by the electors 
of the State at large. 

Sec. 4. The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction coex- 
tensive with the limits of the State, in appeals and writs of 
error, under such regulations and restrictions as may be pre- 
scribed by law. It shall also have such original jurisdiction 
as the General Assembly may confer. 

Sec. 5. The Supreme Court shall, upon the decision of 
every case, give a statement in writing of each question arising 
in the record of such case, and the decision of the Court 
thereon. 
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Sec. 6. The General Assembly shall provide by law for the 
speedy publication of the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
made under this Constitution, but no judge shall be allowed 
to report such decision. 

Sec. 7. There shall be elected by the voters of the State, a 
Clerk of the Supreme Court, who shall hold his office four 
years, and whose duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 8. The Circuit Courts shall eaph consist of one judge, 
and shall have such civil and criminal jurisdiction as may be 
prescribed by law. 

Sec. 9. The State shall, from time to time, be divided into 
judicial circuits, and a judge for each circuit shall be elected 
by the voters thereof. He shall reside within the circuit, and 
shall hold his office for the term of six years, if he so long 
behave well. 

Sec. 10. The General Assembly may provide, by law, that 
the judge of one circuit may hold the courts of another cir- 
cuit, in cases of necessity or convenience; and in case of 
temporary inability of any judge, from sickness or other cause, 
to hold the courts in his circuit, provision may be made, by 
law, for holding such courts. 

Sec. II. There shall be elected, in each judicial circuit, by 
the voters thereof, a prosecuting attorney, who shall hold his 
office for two years. 

Sec. 12. Any judge or prosecuting attorney, who shall have 
been convicted of corruption or other high crime, may, on in- 
formation in the name of the State, be removed from office by 
the Supreme Court, or in such other manner as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

Sec. 13. The judges of the Supreme Court and Circuit 
Courts shall, at stated times, receive a compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 
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Sec. 14. a competent number of justices of the peace shall 
be elected by the voters in each township in the several coun- 
ties. They shall continue in office four years, and their powers 
and duties shall be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 15. All judicial officers shall be conservators of the 
peace in their respective jurisdictions. 

Sec. 16. No person elected to any judicial office shall, dur- 
ing the term for which he shall have been elected, be eligible to 
any office of trust or profit under the State, other than a judi- 
cial office. 

Sec. 17. The General Assembly may modify or abolish the 
Grand Jury system. 

Sec 18. All criminal prosecutions shall be carried on in the 
name, and by the authority of the State ; and the style of all 
processes shall be, "The State of Indiana." 

Sec. J9. Tribunals of conciliation may be established, with 
such powers and duties as shall be prescribed by law ; or the 
powers and duties of the same may be conferred upon other 
courts of justice ; but such tribunals or other courts, when sit- 
ting as such, shall have no power to render judgment to be 
obligatory on the parties unless they voluntarily submit their 
matters of difference and agree to abide the judgment of such 
tribunal or court. 

Sec 20. The General Assembly, at its first session after the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall provide for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners whose duty it shall be to revise, 
simplify and abridge the rules, practice, pleadings and forms 
of the courts of justice. And they shall provide for abolish- 
ing the distinct forms of action at law now in use ; and that 
justice shall be administered in a uniform mode of pleading; 
without distinction between law and equity. And the General 
Assembly may, also, make it the duty of said commissioners 
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to reduce into a systematic code the general statute law of the 
State ; and said commissioners shall report the result of their 
labors to the General Assembly, with such recommendations 
and suggestions, as to the abridgement and amendment, as to 
said commissioners may seem necessary or proper. Provision 
shall be made by law for filling vacancies, regulating the tenure 
of office and the compensation of said commissioners. 

Sec. 21. Every person of good moral character, being a 
voter, shall be entitled to admission to practice law in all 
courts of justice. 

Article VIII. 
Education, 

Section i. Knowledge and learning generally diffused 
throughout a community, being essential to the preservation 
of a free government, it shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to encourage, by all suitable means, moral, intel- 
lectual, scientific and agricultural improvement, and to pro- 
vide by law for a general and uniform system of common 
schools, wherein tuition shall be without charge, and equally 
open to all. 

Sec. 2. The common school fund shall consist of the con- 
gressional township fund, and the lands belonging thereto ; 

The surplus revenue fund ; 

The saline fund, and the lands belonging thereto ; 

The bank tax fund, and the fund arising from the one hun- 
dred and fourteenth section of the charter of the State Bank 
of Indiana; 

The fund to be derived from the sale of county seminaries, 
and the moneys and property heretofore held for such semi- 
naries ; from the fines assessed for breaches of the penal laws 
of the State ; and from all forfeitures which may accrue ; 
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All lands and other estate which shall escheat to the State 
for want of heirs or kindred entitled to the inheritance ; 

All lands that have been or may hereafter be granted to the 
State, where no special purpose is expressed in the grant, and 
the proceeds of the sales thereof ; including the proceeds of 
the sales of the Swamp Lands granted to the State of Indi- 
ana by the act of Congress, of the 28th of September, 1850, 
after deducting the expense of selecting and draining the 
same; 

Taxes on the property of corporations that may be assessed 
by the General Assembly for Common School purposes. 

Sec. 3. The principal of the Common School Fund shall 
remain a perpetual fund, which may be increased, but shall 
never be diminished ; and the income thereof shall be inviola- 
bly appropriated to the support of Common Schools, and to 
no other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall invest, in some safe and 
profitable manner, all such portions of the Common School 
Fund as have not heretofore been entrusted to the several 
counties ; and shall make provisions, by law, for the distribu- 
tion, among the several counties, of the interest thereof. 

Sec. 5. If any county shall fail to demand its proportion of 
such interest for Common School purposes, the same shall be 
re-invested for the benefit of such county. 

Sec. 6. The several counties shall be held liable for the pre- 
servation of so much of the said fund as may be intrusted to 
them, and for the payment of the annual interest thereon. 

Sec. 7. All trust funds held by the State shall remain invio- 
late, and be faithfully and exclusively applied to the purposes 
for which the trust W3.s created. 

Sec. 8. The General Assembly shall provide for the election, 
by the voters of the State, of a State Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, who shall hold his office for two years, and whose 
duties and compensation shall be prescribed by law. 

Article IX. 

State Institutions, 

Section i. It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to 
provide by law for the support of Institutions for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, and of the Blind ; and, also, for 
the treatment of the Insane. 

Sec. 2. The General Assembly shall provide Houses of Ref- 
uge for the correction and reformation of juvenile offenders. 

Sec. 3. The County Boards shall have power to provide 
Farms as an asylum for those persons who, by reason of age, 
infirmity, or other misfortune, have claims upon the sympa- 
thies and aid of society. 

Article X. 

Finance, 

Section i. The General Assembly shall provide, by law, for 
a uniform and equal rate of assessment and taxation; and 
shall prescribe such regulations as shall secure a just valuation 
for taxation of all property, both real and personal, excepting 
such only for municipal, educational, literary, scientific, reli- 
gious or charitable purposes, as may be specially exempted by 
law. 

Sec. 2. All the revenues derived from the sale of any of the 
public works belonging to the State, and from the net annual 
income thereof, and any surplus that may, at any time, remain 
in the Treasury derived from taxation for general State pur- 
poses, after the payment of the ordinary expenses of the gov- 
ernment, and of the interest on bonds of the State, other than 
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bank bonds, shall be annually supplied, under the direction of 
the General Assembly, to the payment of the principal of the 
public debt. 

Sec. 3. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
pursuance of appropriations made by law. 

Seg. 4. An accurate statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the public money shall be published with the laws of 
each regular session of the General Assembly. 

Sec. 5. No law shall authorize any debt to be contracted, 
on behalf of the State, except in the following cases : To meet 
casual deficits in the revenue ; to pay the interest on the State 
debt; to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or, if hostili- 
ties be threatened, provide for public defense. 

Sec. 6. No county shall subscribe for stock in any incorpo- 
rated company, unless the same be paid for at the time of such 
subscription ; nor shall any county loan its credit to any incor- 
porated company, nor borrow money for the purpose of taking 
stock in any such company ; nor shall the General Assembly 
ever, on behalf of the State, assume the debts of any county, 
city, town or township, nor of any corporation whatever. 

Sec. 7. No law or resolution shall ever be passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Indiana that shall recognize 
any liability of this State to pay or redeem any certificate of 
stock issued in pursuance of an act entitled "An act to pro- 
vide for the funded debt of the State of Indiana, and for the 
completion of the Wabash & Erie Canal to Evansville," 
passed January 19, 1846, and an act supplemental to said act 
passed January 29, 1847, which by the provisions of the said 
acts, or either of them, shall be payable exclusively from the 
proceeds of the canal lands, and the tolls and revenues of the 
canal in said acts mentioned ; and no such certificates of stocks 
shall ever be paid by this State. 
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[Note. — Agreed to by a majority of the members elected to each of 
the two houses of the General Assembly, Regular Session of 1 871, and 
referred to the General Assembly to be chosen at the next "general election. 
Agreed to by a majority of the members elected to each house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Special Session of 1872. Submitted to the electors of the 
State by an act approved January 28, 1873. Ratified by a majority of the 
electors, at an election held on the i8th day of February, 1873. Declared a 
part of the Constitution by proclamation of Thomas A. Hendricks, Gov- 
ernor, dated March 7, 1873]. 

Article XI. 
Corporations, 

Section i. The General Assembly shall not have power to 
establish, or incorporate any bank or banking company, or 
moneyed institution, for the purpose of issuing bills of credit, 
or bills payable to order or bearer, except under the conditions 
prescribed in this Constitution. 

Sec 2. No bank shall be established otherwise than under 
a general banking law, except as provided in the fourth sec- 
tion of this article. 

Sec. 3. If the General Assembly shall enact a general bank- 
ing law, such law shall provide for the registry and counter- 
signing, by an officer of State, of all paper credit designed 
to be circulated as money ; and ample collateral security, read- 
ily convertible into specie, for the redemption of the same in 
gold or silver, shall be required ; which collateral security shall 
be under the control of the proper officer or officers of the 
State. 

Sec 4. The General Assembly may also charter a bank with 
branches, without collateral security, as required in the preced- 
ing section. 

Sec 5. If the General Assembly shall establish a bank with 
branches, the branches shall be mutually responsible for each 
other's liabilities, upon all paper credit issued as money. 
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Sec. 6. The stockholders in every bank, or banking com- 
pany, shall be individually responsible to an amount over and 
above their stock, equal to their respective shares of stock, for 
all debts or liabilities of said bank or banking company. 

Sec. 7. All bills or notes issued as money, shall be, at all 
times, redeemable in gold or silver; and no law shall be passed, 
sanctioning, directly or indirectly, the suspension, by any 
bank or banking company, of specie payments. 

Sec. 8. Holders of bank notes shall be entitled, in case of 
insolvency, to preference of payment over all other creditors. 

Sec. 9. No bank shall receive, directly or indirectly, a 
greater rate of interest than shall be allowed by law to indi- 
viduals loaning money. 

Sec. 10. Every bank, or banking company, shall be required 
to cease all banking operations within twenty years from the 
time of its organization, and promptly thereafter to close its 
business. 

Sec. II. The General Assembly is not prohibited from in- 
vesting the trust funds in a bank with branches ; but in case 
of such investment, the safety of the same shall be guaranteed 
by unquestionable security. 

Sec. 12. The State shall not be a stockholder in any bank, 
after the expiration of the present bank charter ; nor shall the 
credit of the State ever be given, or loaned, in aid of any per- 
son, association, or corporation, nor shall the State hereafter 
become a stockholder in any corporation or association. 

Sec. 13. Corporations, other than banking, shall not be 
created by special act, but may be formed under general laws. 

Sec. 14. Dues from corporations, other than banking, shall 
be secured by such individual liability of the corporators, or 
other means, as may be prescribed by law. 
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Article XII. 

Militia. 

Section i. The militia shall consist of all able-bodied 
white male persons between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five years, except such as may be exempted by the laws of the 
United States, or of this State ; and shall be organized, offi- 
cered, armed, equipped and trained in such manner as may be 
provided by law. 

Sec 2. The Governor shall appoint the Adjutant, Quarter- 
master and Commissary Generals. 

Sec 3. All militia officers shall be commissioned by the 
Governor, and shall hold their offices not longer than six 
years. 

Sec 4. The General Assembly shall determine the method 
of dividing the militia into divisions, brigades, regiments, bat- 
talions and companies, and fix the rank of all staff officers. 

Sec 5. The militia may be divided into classes of seden- 
tary and active militia in such manner as shall be prescribed 
by law. 

Sec 6. No person conscientiously opposed to bearing arms 
shall be compelled to do militia duty ; but such person shall 
pay an equivalent for exemption ; the amount to be prescribed 
by law. 

Article XIII. 

Political and Municipal Corporations. 

Section i. No political or municipal corporation in this 
State shall ever become indebted, in any manner or for any 
purpose, to any amount, in the aggregate exceeding two per 
centum on the value of taxable property within such corpora- 
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tion, to be ascertained by the last assessment for State and 
county taxes, previous to the incurring of such indebtedness, 
and all bonds or obligations, in excess of such amount, given 
by such corporations, shall be void : Provided, That in time 
of war, foreign invasion, or other great public calamity, on 
petition of a majority of the property owners, in number and 
value, within the limits of such corporation, the public authori- 
ties, in their discretion, may incur obligations necessary for 
the public protection and defense, to such an amount as may 
be requested in such petition. 

[The original Article 13 is stricken out and the amendment of March 
24, 1 88 1, inserted in lieu thereof]. ^ 

Article XIV. 

Boundaries. 

Section i. In order that the boundaries of the State may 
be known and established, it is hereby ordained and declared, 
that the State of Indiana is bounded on the east by the merid- 
ian line which forms the western boundary of the State of 
Ohio ; on the south by the Ohio River, from the mouth of the 
Great Miami River to the mouth of the Wabash River ; on the 
west, by a line drawn along the middle of the Wabash River, 
from its mouth to a point where a due north line, drawn from 
the town of Vincennes, would last touch the northwestern 
shore of said Wabash River ; and thence by a due north line, 
until the same shall intersect an east and west line, drawn 
through a point ten miles north of the southern extreme of 
Lake Michigan ; on the north, by said east and west line, 
until the same shall intersect the first mentioned meridian line, 
which forms the western boundary of the State of Ohio. 

Sec. 2. The State of Indiana shall possess jurisdiction, and 
sovereignty co-extensive with the boundaries declared in the 
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preceding section ; and shall have concurrent jurisdiction, in 
civil and criminal cases, with the State of Kentucky on the 
Ohio River, and with the State of Illinois on the Wabash 
River, so far as said rivers form the common boundary between 
this State and said States respectively. 

Article XV. 

Miscellaneous. 

Section i. All officers whose appointment is not otherwise 
provided for in this Constitution, shall be chosen in such 
manner as now is, or hereafter may be, prescribed by law. 

Sec. 2. When the duration of any office is not provided for 
by this Constitution, it may be declared by law ; and if not so 
declared, such office shall be held during the pleasure of the 
authority making the appointment. But the General Assem- 
bly shall not create any office, the tenure of which shall be 
longer than four years. 

Sec. 3. Whenever it is provided in this Constitution, or in 
any law which may be hereafter passed, that any officer, other 
than a member of the General Assembly, shall hold his office 
for any given term, the same shall be construed to mean that 
such officer shall hold his office for such term, and until his 
successor shall have been elected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Every person elected or appointed to any office 
under this Constitution shall, before entering on the duties 
thereof, take an oath or affirmation to support the Constitution 
of this State and of the United States, and also an oath of office. 

Sec 5. There shall be a seal of the State, kept by the Gov- 
ernor for official purposes, which shall be called the Seal of 
the State of Indiana. 

Sec. 6. All commissions shall issue in the name of the State, 
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shall be signed by the Governor, sealed by the State Seal, and 
attested by the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 7. No county shall be reduced to an area less than 
four hundred square miles : nor shall any county under that 
area be further reduced. 

Sec. 8. No lottery shall be authorized, nor shall the sale of 
lottery tickets be allowed. 

Sec. 9. The following grounds owned by the State in Indi- 
anapolis, namely : the State House Square, the Governor's 
Circle, and so much of out-lot numbered one hundred and 
forty-seven as lies north of the arm of the Central Canal, shall 
not be sold or leased. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the General Assembly to 
provide for the permanent enclosure and preservation of the 
Tippecanoe Battle Ground. 

Article XVI. 

Amendments. 

Section i. Any amendment or amendments to this Consti- 
tution may be proposed in either branch of the General 
Assembly ; and if the same shall be agreed to by a majority of 
the members elected to each of the two houses, such proposed 
amendment or amendments shall, with the yeas and nays 
thereon, be entered on their journals and referred to the Gen- 
eral Assembly to be chosen at the next general election ; and, 
if in the General Assembly so next chosen, such proposed 
amendment or amendments shall be agreed to by a majority of 
all the members elected to each house, then it shall be the 
duty of the General Assembly to submit such amendment or 
amendments to the electors of the State, and if a majority of 
said electors shall ratify the same, such amendment or amend- 
ments shall become a part of this Constitution, 
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Sec. 2. If two or more amendents shall be submitted at the 
same time, they shall be submitted in such manner that the 
electors shall vote for or against each of such amendments sep- 
arately ; and while such an amendment or amendments which 
shall have been agreed upon by one General Assembly, shall 
be awaiting the action of the succeeding General Assembly, or 
of the electors, no additional amendment or amendments 
shall be proposed. 



Schedule. 



This Constitution, if adopted, shall take effect on the first 
day of November, in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one, and shall supersede the Constitution adopted in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. That no incon- 
venience may arise from the change in the government, it is 
hereby ordained as follows; 

First — All laws now in force, and not inconsistent with this 
Constitution, shall remain in force until they shall expire or 
be repealed. 

Second — All indictments, prosecutions, suits, pleas, plaints 
and other proceedings pending in any of the Courts, shall be 
prosecuted to final judgment and execution ; and all appeals, 
writs of error, certiorari and injunctions shall be carried on in 
the several Courts, in the same manner as is now provided by 
law. 

Third — All fines, penalties and forfeitures, due or accruing 
to the State, or to any county therein, shall inure to the State, 
or to such county in the manner prescribed by law. All bonds 
executed to the State, or to any officer, in his official capacity, 
shall remain in force, and inure to the use of those concerned. 

Fourth — All acts of incorporation for municipal purposes 
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shall continue in force under this Constitution, until such 
time as the General Assembly shall, in its discretion,modify or 
repeal the same. 

» Fifth — The Governor, at the expiration of the present offi- 
cial term, shall continue to act until his successor shall have 
been sworn into office. 

Sixth — There shall be a session of the General Assembly, 
commencing on the first Monday of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

Seventh — Senators now in office and holding over, under 
the existing Constitution, and such as may be elected at the 
next general election, and the Representatives then elected, 
shall continue in office until the first general election under 
tJiis Constitution. 

Eighth — The first general election under this Constitution 
shall be held in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-two. 

Ninth — The first election for Governor, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Judges of the Supreme Court and Circuit Courts, Clerk 
of the Supreme Court, Prosecuting Attorney, Secretary, Audi- 
tor, and Treasurer of State, and State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, under this Constitution, shall be held at the 
general election in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty -two; and such of said officers as may be in office when 
this Constitution shall go into effect, shall continue in their 
respective offices until their successors shall have been elected 
and qualified. 

Tenth — Every person elected by popular vote, and now in 
any office which is continued by this Constitution, and every 
person who shall be so elected to any such office before the 
taking effect of this Constitution (except as in this Constitu- 
tion otherwise provided), shall continue in office until the 
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term, for which such person has been, or may be, elected, shall 
expire : Provided^ That no such person shall continue in office 
after the taking effect of this Constitution, for a longer period 
than the term of such office in this Constitution prescribed. 

Eleventh — On the taking effect of this Constitution, all 
officers thereby continued in office shall, before proceeding in 
the further discharge of their duties, take an oath or affirma- 
tion to support this Constitution. 

Twelfth — All vacancies that may occur in existing offices 
prior to the first general election under this Constitution, shall 
be filled in the manner now prescribed by law. 

Thirteenth — At the time of submitting this Constitution to 
the electors for their approval or disapproval, the article num- 
bered thirteen, in relation to negroes and mulattoes, shall be 
submitted as a distinct proposition, in the following form : 
"Exclusion and Colonization of Negroes and Mulattoes," 
"Aye," or "No." And if a majority of the votes cast shall be 
in favor of said article, then the same shall form a part of this 
Constitution, otherwise it shall be void and form no part 
thereof. 

Fourteenth — No article or section of this Constitution shall 
be submitted as a distinct proposition to a vote of the electors 
otherwise than as herein provided. 

Fifteenth — Whenever a portion of the citizens of the coun- 
ties of Perry and Spencer shall deem it expedient to form, of 
the contiguous territory of said counties, a new county, it shall 
be the duty of those interested in the organization of such new 
county, to lay off the same by proper metes and bounds of 
equal portions as nearly as practicable, not to exceed one- 
third of the territory of each of said counties. The proposal 
to create such new county shall be submitted to the voters of 
said counties at a general election, in such manner as shall be 
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prescribed by law. And if a majority of all the votes given at 
said election shall be in favor of the organization of said new 
county, it shall be the duty of the General Assembly to 
organize the same out of the territory thus designated. 

Sixteenth, — The General Assembly may alter. or amend the 
charter of Clarksville, and make such regulations as may be 
necessary for carrying into effect the objects contemplated in 
granting the same, and the funds belonging to said town shall 
be applied according to the intention of the grantor. 

Done in Convention, at Indianapolis, the tenth day of Feb- 
ruary, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty - one ; and of the independence of the United States, 
the seventy - fifth. 

George Whitfield Carr, 

President^ and Delegate from the County of Lawrence. 

Attest : Wm. H. English, 

Principal Secretary. 

Geo. L. Sites, 
Herman G. Barkwell, 
Robert M. Evans, 

Assistant Secretaries, 



Addenda. 



The original sections stricken out by the amendments here- 
in inserted read as follows : 

Article II. 

Suffrage and Election, 

Section 2. In all elections, not otherwise provided for by this 
Constitution, every white male citizen of the United States, of the 
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age of twenty - one years and upwards, who shall have resided in 
the State during the six months immediately preceding such elec- 
tion ; and every white malef of foreign birth of the age of twenty- 
one years and upwards, who shall have resided in the United States 
one year, and shall have resided in this State during the six months 
immediately preceding such election, and shall have declared his 
intention to become a citizen of the United States, conformably to 
the laws of the United States on the subject of naturalization, shall 
be entitled to vote in the township or precinct where he may reside. 

Sec. 5. No negro or mulatto shall have the right of suffrage. 

Sec. 14. All general elections shall be held on the second Tues- 
day in October. 

Article IV, 

Legislative, 

Section 4. The General Assembly shall, at its second session 
after the adoption of this Constitution, and every six years there- 
after, cause an enumeration to be made of all the white male 
inhabitants over the age of twenty - one years. 

Sec. 5. The number of Senators and Representatives shall, at 
the session next following each period of making such enumeration, 
be fixed by law, and apportioned among the several counties, ac- 
cording to the number of white male inhabitants, above twenty - one 
years of age, in each : Provided^ That the first and second elec- 
tions of members of the General Assembly, under this Constitution, 
shall be according to the apportionment last made by the General 
Assembly, before the adoption of this Constitution. 

Sec. 22. In relation to fees or salaries : 

Article VII. 

Judicial, 

Section i . The judicial power of the State shall be vested in a 
Supreme Court, in Circuit Courts, and in such inferior courts as the 
General Assembly may establish. 
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Article XIII. 

Negroes and Mulatioes, 

Section i. No negro or mulatto shall come into, or settle in, the 
State, after the adoption of this Constitution. 

Sec. 2. All contracts made with any negro or mulatto coming 
into the State, contrary to the provisions of the foregoing section, 
shall be void; and any person who shall employ such negro or 
mulatto, or otherwise encourage him to remain in the State, shall be 
fined in any sum not less than ten dollars, nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sec. 3. All fines which may be collected for a violation of the 
provisions of this article, or of any law which may hereafter be 
passed for the purpose of carrying the same into execution, shall be 
set apart and appropriated for the colonization of such negroes and 
mulattoes, and their descendants, as may be in the State at the 
adoption of this Constitution, and may be willing to emigrate. 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly shall pass laws to carry out the 
provisions of this article. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



(i) We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 

Article I. 

SECTION I. 

(2) All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

SECTION II. 

(3) The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
memoers chosen every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States, and the electors in each State shaH have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 

(4) No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained the age of twenty - five years, and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, 
be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

(5) Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
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Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three -fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Representatives 
shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State 
shall have at least one Representative; and until such enu- 
meration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island ana 
Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five. New York six, 
New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Marylana 
six, Virginia ten. North Carolina five. South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three. 

(6) When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies. 

(7) The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have, the sole power 
of impeachment. 

SECTION III. 

m 

(8) The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature there- 
of, for six years ; and each Senator shall have one vote. 

(9) Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the second 
year ; of the second class, at the expiration of the fourth year, 
and of the third class, at the expiration of the sixth year, so 
so that one -third may be chosen every second year; and if 
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vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise during the 
recess of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof 
may make temporary appointments until the next meeting of 
the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

(10) No person shall be a Senator who shall not haye at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen 
of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

(11) The Vice President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

(12) The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also 
a President /r^ tempore in the absence of the Vice-President, 
or when he shall exercise the office of President of the United 
States. 

(13) The Senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on 
oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside : and no person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two -thirds of 
the members present. 

(14) Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States ; but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

SECTION IV. 

(15) The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof ; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators. 
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(16) The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

SECTION V. 

(17) Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each 
shall constitute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller num- 
ber may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to 
compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, 
and under such penalties, as each house may provide. 

(18) Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the 
concurrence of two -thirds, expel a member. 

(19) Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may in their judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and nays 
of the members of either house on any question shall, at the 
desire of one -fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

(20) Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three 
days, nor to any other place than that in which the two houses 
shall be sitting. 

SECTION VI. 

(21) The Senators and Representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law and paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States. They shall, in all 
cases except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the session of 
their respective houses, and in going to and returning from 
the same ; and for any speech or debate in either house they 
shall not be questioned in any other place. 

(22) No Senator or Representative shall, during the time 
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for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time ; and no person holding an office under the 
United States shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 

SECTION vri. 

(23) All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments as on other bills. 

(24) Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be 
presented to the President of the United States ; if he approve 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his objec- 
tions, topthat house in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal and proceed to 
reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that 
house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together 
with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall like- 
wise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that 
house it shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes of 
both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be 
entered on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten days (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law. 

(25) Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be nec- 
essary (except on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States ; and before the 
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same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, according to the rules and lim- 
itations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION VIII. 

(26) The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the United States; 
but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States ; 

(37) To borrow money on the credit of the United States ; 

(28) To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes ; 

(29) To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout thf United 
States ; 

(30) To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures ; 

(31) To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States ; 

(32) To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

(33) To promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclu- 
sive right to their respective writings and discoveries ; 

(34) To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; 

(35) To define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas and offences against the law of nations ; 

(36) To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

(37) To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years • 

(38) To provide and maintain a navy ; 

(39) To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces ; 
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(40) To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 
sions ; 

(41) To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress ; 

(42) To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the seat of the Government of the United States, and 
to exercise like authority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and 
other needful buildings ; and 

(43) To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

(44) The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person. 

(45) The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be 
suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it. 

(46) No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed. 
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(47) No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

(48) No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. 

(49) No preference shall be given by any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

(50) No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in con- 
sequence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular state- 
ment and account of the receipts and expenditures of all pub- 
lie money shall be published from time to time. 

(51) No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States ; and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, pf any kind, what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

SECTION X. 

(52) No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money; 
emit bills of credit ; make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post 
facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant 
any title of nobility. 

(53) No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revis- 
ion and control of the Congress. 

(54) No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
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duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with another State or 
with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

Article II. 

SECTION I. 

(55) The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and together with the Vice-President, 
chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : 

(56) Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress ; but no Senator or Rep- 
resentative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an elector. ^ 

[The electors shall meet in their respective States and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each ; which list t^j^ey shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes 
shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if there be more 
than one who have such majority, and have an equal number 
of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 
choose by ballot one of them for President ; and if no person 

II 
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have a majority, then from the five highest on the list the said 
House shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President the votes shall be taken by States, the 
representation from each State having one vote ; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the choice of the 
President, the person having the greatest number of votes of 
the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there should 
remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice-President.]' 

(57) The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors and the day on which they shall give their votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

(58) No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, shall be eligible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty- five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

(59) In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, tbe same shall devolve on the 
Vice-President, and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly until 
the disability be removed or the President shall be elected. 

(60) The President shall, at stated times, receive for his 
services a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor 
diminished during the period for which he may have been 

'This clause of the Constitution has been amended. See twelfth 
article of the amendments. 
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elected, and he shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States or any of them. 

(61) Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall 
take the following oath or affirmation : 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will to the 
best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States." 

SECTION 11. 

(62) The President shall be Commander-in-chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several States when called into the actual service of the 
United States ; he may require the opinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offences against the United States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 

(63) He shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur ; and he shall nominate, and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law ; but the Congress may 
by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments. 

(64) The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of their next ses- 
sion. 
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SECTION III. 

(65) He shall from time to time give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them with respect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper ; he shall 
receive ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

SECTION IV. 

(66) The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of 
the United States shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

Article III. 

SECTION I. 

(67) The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish. 
The judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION II. 

(68) The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their 
authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
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jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party; to controversies between two or more States; 
between a State ajid citizens of another State ; between citi- 
zens of different States ; between citizens of the same State 
claiming lands under grants of different Statesf and between a 
State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or 
subjects. 

(69) In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, 
the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the 
other cases before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

(70) The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been committed ; but when 
not committed within any State, the trial shall be at such 
place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

SECTIOIf III. 

(71) Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying way against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court. 

(72) The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work cor- 
ruption of blood or forfeiture except during the life of the 
person attainted. 

Article IV. 

SECTION I. 

(73) Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
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State. And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

SECTION II. 

(74) The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

(75) A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority of 
the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

(76) No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

SECTION III. 

(77) New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State ; nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States or parts of States, without 
the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned as well 
as of the Congress. 

(78) The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States ; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States or of any particular State. 

SECTION IV. 

(79) The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each of them against invasion, and on application of the 
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legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be 
convened), against domestic violence. 

Article V. 

(80) The Congress, whenever two -thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three - fourths of the several States, or by 

i 

conventions in three - fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress, pro- 
vided that no amendments which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any man- 
ner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of 
the first article ; and that no State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Article VI. 

(81) All debts contracted and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid 
against the United States under this Constitution as under 
the confederation. 

(82) This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

(83) The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several State legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers both of the United States and 
of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
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support this Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States. 

Article VII. 

(84) The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the States 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. In witness whereof, we have here- 
unto subscribed our names. 

George Washington, President, and Deputy from Virginia. 

New Hampshire — John Langdon, Nicholas Oilman. 
Massachusetts — Nathanial Gorham, Rufus King. 
Connecticut — William Samuel Johnson, Roger Sherman, 
New York — Alexander Hamilton. 
New Jersey — William Livingston, David Brearly, William 

Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. 
Pennsylvania — Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, Robert 

Morris, George Clymer, Thomas Fitzsimons, Jared Inger- 

soil, James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris. 
Delaware — George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jr., John Dick- 
inson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 
Maryland — James McHenry, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, 

Daniel Carroll. 
Virginia — John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 
North Carolina — William Blount, Richard Dobbs Spaight, 

Hugh Williamson. 
South Carolina — John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 

ney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 
Georgia — Willian> Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

Attest ; William Jackson, Secretary, 



AMENDMENTS. 

Article I. 

(85) Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press ; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

Article II. 

(86) A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed. 

Article III. 

(87) No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article IV. 

(88) The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the per- 
son or things to be seized 

Article V. 

(89) No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 

169 
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ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval 'forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time 
of war or public ganger ; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensation. 

Article VI. 

(90) In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the crime shall have been commit- 
ted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion ; to be confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

Article VII. 

(91) In suits at common law, where the value in controversy 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law. 

Article VIII. 

(92) Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imoosed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article IX. 

(93) The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people. 
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Article X. 

(94) The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to tjie people. 

Article XL 

(95) The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
or prosecuted against one of the United States by citizens of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 

Article XII. 

(96) The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves ; they shall name in their ballots the person voted 
for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for 
as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all per- 
sons voted for as President and of all persons voted for as 
Vice - President, and of the number of votes for each ; which 
lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seat of the government of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted. 
The person having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the Presi- 
dent the votes shall be taken by States, the representation 
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from each State having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States, shall be necessary to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
theln, before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the death 
or other constitutional disability of the President. 

(97) The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such a number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and 
if no person have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall 
be necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally in- 
eligible to the office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 

Article XIII. 

(98) Section i. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

(99) Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

Article XIV. 

(100) Section i. All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citi- 
zens of the United States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States ; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or pro- 
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perty, without due process of law ; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

(loi) Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each State, exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members 
of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabit- 
ants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for par- 
ticipation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representa- 
tion therein shall be reduced in ttie proportion which the 
number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 

(102) Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, or elector of President and Vice-President, 
br hold any office, civil or military, under the United States 
or under any State, who, having previously takeil an oath as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or 
as a member of any State Legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
house, remove such disability. 

(103) Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred for pay- 
ment of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing in- 
surrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither 
the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
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against the United States, or any claim for the loss or eman- 
cipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 

(104) Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by 
appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

Article XV. 

(105) Section i. The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

(106) Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 
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APPENDIX. 
n. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

NOTES TO THE TEACHER. 

The figures in bold-faced type in the Analyses refer to 

paragraphs of the United States Constitution. 
The light -faced figures, following questions, refer to pages in 

" The American Citizen.** 
Valuable helps, in a cheap form, are found in those notable 

pamphlets of the Old South Leaflet Series, published by 



D. C. Heath & Co., at 
Following is a list : 

1. Constitution of the U. S. 

2. Articles of Confederation. 

3. Declaration of Independence. 

4. Washington's Farewell Address. 

5. Magna Charta. 

6. Vane's " Healing Question." 

7. The Charter of Massachusetts 

Bay, 1629. 

8. Fundamental Orders of Connec- 

ticut, 1638. 

9. Franklin's Plan, 1754. 

10. Washington's Inaugurals. 

11. Lincoln's Inaugurals and Eman- 

cipation Proclamation. 
22. The Federalist, Nos. i and 2. 

13. The Ordinance of 1 787. 

14. The Constitution of Ohio, double 

number (per 100, 1^4.00). 

15. Washington's Circular Letter to 

the Governors. 



5 cts. each, or $3.00 per 100. 

16. Washington's Letter to Benjamin 

Harrison. 

17. Verrazano's Voyage, 1524. 

18. Swiss Constitution. 

19. The Bill of Rights, 1689. 

20. Coronado's Letter to Mendoza, 

1540. . 

21. Eliot's Narrative, 1670. 

22. Wheelock's Narrative, 1762. 

23. The Petition of Rights, 1628. 

24. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 

25. The Scottish National Covenant, 

1638. 

26. The Agreement of the People, 

1648-49. 
27 The Instrument of Government, 

1653. 

28. Cromwell's First Speech, 1653. 

29. The Discovery of America, 

1571. 
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4. Additional sources of information and suggestion are found in : 

a. Wilson's State and Federal Governments of the United 

States. Cloth, 50 cents. [Contains the historical 
development of our government, a comparison of State 
constitutions, and an analysis of the national Consti- 
tution], 

b. Allen's History Topics. Paper, 2$ cents. [Valuable for 

its topical outlines and for its lists of historical novels 
and other books for collateral reading]. 

c. Sheldon's Studies in American History. Cloth, illustrated, 

$1.12. [Unique in its methods of teaching and studying 
history and for the large number of original documents 
and quizzes for pupils). 

d. Dole's American Citizen. Cloth, 90 cents. [The most 

interesting book of its kind, and most valuable for the 
ethical principles inculcated]. 

e. Bancroft's History of the Formation of the Constitution. 

Cloth, $2.50. [Invaluable for a study of this period]. 
/ Von Hoist's Constitutional Law, $2. 

$. It will be found exceedingly interesting and helpful to prepare 
occasionally a series of questions leading to a comprehensive 
view of various public matters. Refer the pupils to books 
and journals giving information and inciting to investigation. 

6. At all times the reasons for the various parts of the machinery 

of our government should, as far as practicable, be developed 
in the recitation. In assigning the lesson, look to the moral 
and ethical principles involved and give questions develop- 
ing these. 

7. As many teachers may wish to have a brief but valuable and 

helpful Reference Library for the use of classes in Civil 
Government, we have made arrangements to furnish the one 
below for $1 1, or, express prepaid, for $1 1.50. 
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REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Mailing Price. 

1. Woodrow Wilson's The State $2.00 

2. Bancroft's History of the Formation of the Constitution.... 2.50 

3. Sheldon's Studies in American History 1.25 

4. Von Hoist's Constitutional Law 2.00 

5. One full set Old South Leaflets 1.45 

6. Wenzel's Comparative View of Governments 20 

7. Dole's The American Citizen go 

8. Allen's History Topics and References 25 

9. Bryce's American Commonwealth 2.50 

$13-05 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



I. Parties to the com- 
pact. 



2. Purposes. 



3. Thing Done. 



I. PREAMBLE. 

" We, the people of the 
United States." 



I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



It 



To form a more perfect union. 

To establish justice. 

To insure domestic tranquillity. 

To provide for the common defence. 

To promote the general welfare. 

To secure the blessings of liberty. 

a. For themselves. 

d. For posterity. 

Do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America." 



QUERIES. 

1. What form of government preceded that under the Con- 

stitution ? 

2. Why was the change made ? 65. 

3. When and where made ? 66. (Bancroft). 

4. By whom made — the States or the people ? 
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5. What prominent men took part in the meeting to form the 

Constitution ? 

6. How long did the discussion last ? 

7. To whom was the Constitution reported ? 

8. By whom and how ratified ? 

9. Were the people unanimously for it ? 
10. What are the purposes of a government 

References. — Sheldon's Studies in American History, pp. 203, 
207, 211 ; Wilson's State and Federal Governments, pp. 21, 23, 24, 
35 ; O. S. Leaflets, Nos. 3, 6, 19 ; Bancroft's History of the Forma- 
tion of the Constitution. 

II. PARTS OF OUR GOVERNMENT. 

1. The Law -Making Power, i. 

2. The Law - Interpreting Power. 67. 

3. The Law - Executing Power. 55. 



THE LAW-MAKING POWER. 

III. CONGRESS. 

(p. 60, 65), { I. House of Representatives, a. 

Composed of ( 2. Senate. 2. 

QUERIES. . 

1 . Why have three departments to the government ? 

2. Does Russia have the same three departments ? 

3. What are these parts called in England ? 

4. Should public officers be paid ? Why ? 

5. Why have a national judiciary ? 41, 83. 

6. Why have a national legislature ? 

7. Which is the Upper House ? Why so called ? 

8. Which the Lower House ? 

9. What does each House represent ? 67. 
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a. Qualifications. 



22. 



3. Elected. 



HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

X. Composed of citizens. 4. 

' I. Age? 

2. Citizen how long ? 

3. Citizen where ? 4. 

4. How disqualified ? 

5. Loyalty ? 102. 

1. When? 3. 

2. By whom ? 3. 

3. Electors ? 3. 

4. How? 15. 

How happen ? 
How filled ? 17. 

1. Includes whom ? 5. 

2. When made ? 5. 

3. Upon what basis? loi. 

4. Conditions ? 100. * 

With Senate. 2. 
Exclusive. 3. 

2. Of impeachment. 7. 

3. Electoral. \^'^' 

( a, 93. 



4. Vacancies. 



II: 



18, ICO. 



5. Apportionment. -< 



6. Powers. 



. Legislative. \ ^ 

i Ex< 



SENATE. 

X. Composed of whom? 8. 

I. Age? 10. 



2. Qualifications. 



3. Elected. 



2. A citizen, nine years. 

3. Inhabitant of ? 

4. Office-holder? 22. 

5. Chosen or appointed ? 
^ 6. Loyal ? 102. 

1 . By whom ? 8. 

2. For how long ? 8. 

3. How? 9. 

4. When? 

5. Into what classes ? 
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4. Vacancy. 



K: 



5. Powers. 



6. Presided oyer by ] 



I. How happen. 
How filled. 

1. To vote. xg. 

2. Legislative. 2. 

Officers. 12. 
Vice - President. 
4. Of impeachment. 13. 

! Treaties. 
Appointment. 

Vice-President of U. S. 11. 
President pro tern, 12. 



3. Elective. \ ^^ 



5. Executive. 



63. 



QUERIES. 



1. Why should a Senator be older than a representative ? 

2. Why should Congressmen be citizens ? 

3. Why should Senators hold office longer than Representatives ? 71. 

4. Why have mor« than one House ? 68. 

5. What exclusive power given the House of Representatives ? 

Why? 

6. What exclusive functions of the Senate ? Why ? 

7. On what basis is representation allowed ? 

8. What other basis could you suggest ? 

g. What change in the basis of apportionment ? Why ? Why is 

the term '* slavery ** not mentioned in the Constitution ? 
10. Who is responsible for legislation ? 64, 131. 

References. — Wilson's State and Federal Governments, pp. 
98, 100, 102, 31 ; Sheldon's History, pp. 204, 205 ; Bancroft's 
History of the Formation of the Constitution. 
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THE EXECUTIVE. 



I. THE PRESIDENT. 



1. Supreme Bxecutiye. 55. 

2. Term. 



By 
Electors. 



Election. ^ 



By House 
of 
Repre- 
sentatives. 



V. 



3. Process. 



1. How appointed ? 56. 

2. How many in each State ? 

1. Meet where? 96. 

2. How vote ? 

3. Make lists. 

4. Sign lists. 

5. Certify lists. 

6 Transmit lists. 

7 Direct lists. 

1. Lists opened by? 

2. In presence of ? 

3. Counted by ? 

4. Election. 
^ 5. Non - election. 



4. Before 
Congress 



1. When? 

2. From whom ? 

3. By ballot. 

4. By States. 

5. Quorum. 

6. Non - election. 



96. 



4. Qualifications. 

5. Salary. 60. 

6. Removable. 



1. Citizenship. 58. 

2. Age. 

3. Residence. 

4. Oath of office. 61. 



66. 



References. — Dawes* How we are Governed, pp. 167-8; 
Macy's Civil Government ; Wilson's State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 
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2. 

3- 
4. 



' I. Military. \ '' ^^^^ ^"^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

( 2. Over militia, conditio 



Powers and 
Duties. 



62. 

conditional. 



I. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



2. Civil. -< 



II. 



1. Executive departments. 62. 

2. Reprieves and pardons. 

3. Make treaties, conditional. 63. 

4. Appoint, -j 2. 

(3. 

5. Fill vacancies. 64. 

6. Send messages. 65. 

7. Convene Congress. 

8. Adjourn Congress. 

9. Receive ambassadors. 

10. Have laws executed. 

11. May veto laws. 24. 

12. Must grant commissions. 65. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. 



I. How elected 



!i. By electors. 
2. By Senate. 



97- 



Qualifications. \ '' ^^'^^^^ '° Presidency. 

( 2. Oath of office. 83. 



97. 



Term. 

Power and Duties 



ies. \ ' 
i 2. 



President of Senate, ix. 

Acting President of the United States. 59. 

QUERIES. 

Why have but one President? 77, (Bancroft.) (Wilson, p. 

113). 
What does the President owe the people? 32. 
Why not limit the Presidency to rich or highly educated men? 

47. 
Why limit the power of the President? (See Webster's speech 

on the Appointing and Removing Power). 

Why should he be a native of the United States? 

Why not elected by direct vote? (Wilson, p. 1 14). 

Who counts the electoral vote? 

What important contest raised this question? 
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10. 



In case of non-election by votes of electors, why should the 
House rather than the Senate choose a President? 

Why not elect a President for one year? For six years? For 
ten years? 



THE JUDICIARY. 



Supreme Court 



I. Composed of. 
67. 



V 



2. Judges. ^ 



S Chief Justice. 
Associate Justices. 
I. Circuit Courts of Appeals. 
Subordinate Courts. ■{ 2. Circuit Courts. 

3. District Courts. 

1. President 
Appointed by -l and 

2. Senate. 63. 

!By impeachment. 
For what? 66. 

Tenure of office. 67. 

^ ^. { How fixed? 

Compensation. < 

( When changed? 
Oath of office. 83. 

" Judicial power 
extends to what? 68. 



3. Fonctions. -* 



Removable 



Original 
Jurisdiction. 69. 

Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 69. 



QUERIES. 

1. Why make the judges permanent office-holders? 86. 

2. Why give them larger salaries than to Congressmen? 

3. Why have a national judiciary? 83. 
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4. Why not allow all judges lo hold office during life or good 

behavior? 85. 

5. Why heed the courts' decisions? 
6 

7 
8 



9 
10 



What are the chief purposes of judges? 87. 

What is a jury? 89. 

Difiference in purpose of the judge and the jury? 

What is meant by the " common law? " By "statute law? " 

What is meant by " equity? " 

PROVISIONS COMMON TO SENATE AND HOUSE. 



I. 



Membership. \ Composed of. xy. 

( Decided by. 



Decided by. 
2. Oath of Office. 83. 



3. Quorum. ] 

4. Salary. j 

5. Rules. 18. 

6. Journal. \ ^^^'' '^' 
^ i Published. 



Composed of. 17. 
How secured? 

How determined? 21. 
How paid? 



7. Yeas and Nays. 19. 



8. Things prohibited. 



I Adjournment. \ »^^ ^^'^^^ ^°- 
J \ Where? 

I Holding civil office. 22. 
I Certain emoluments. 



g. Penalties. 



\ Punishment. 18. 



Expulsion. 

QUERIES. 

1 . Why should each house decide as to the qualifications of its 

member? 

2. What is a "quorum" of the House? Of the Senate? 

3. When is a quorum present? (See discussioji over Speaker 

Reed's decision). 

4. Why should less than a quorum adjourn? 
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5. What powers ought less than a quorum to have? Why? 

6. Why keep a journal? 

7. Why publish a journal? 

8. What is the use of " Yeas and Nays? '* 

9. Why not let one house adjourn permanently without the other? 
10. Why should each member vote? 122, 65 

References. — Any good book on Rules of Order; Bancroft's 
Formation of Constitution ; Congressional Record. 



I. Bills and 
Laws. 



BILLS, LAWS, RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 

1. With executive approval. 

2. With executive veto. 

3. Without executive action. 



2. Orders, etc. " 



I. 
Courses. 



II. 
First Course. 



1. Bill passes Congress. 

2. Sent to the President. 

3. President approves. 



24. 



III. 
Second Course. -« 



24. 



V. 



^ I. Bill passes Congress. 

2. Sent to the President. 

3. President returns with ob- 
jections. 

4. Objections entered on journal. 

5. Bill reconsidered. 

6. Approved by two-thirds. 

7. Vote taken. 

8. Votes recorded. 



1. Bill passes Congress. 24. 

2. Presented to President. 

3. Not returned in ten days. 

4 . Effect, Congress not adjourn- 
ing. 

1. Passed by Congress. 25. 

2. Exception. 

3. Presented to President. 

4. Approved or disapproved. 

5. Treated as a bill. 



IV. 
Third Course. 



V 
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QUERIES. 

1. What are the parts of a bill? 

2. Write a bill forbidding the smoking of cigarettes. 

3. OfiEer an amendment to this bill. 

4. Wiiat difference between a bill and a law? 

5. What steps in the passage of a bill? 

6. In what ways may a bill be defeated? 

7. How does the President approve a bill? 

8. How express his disapproval? 78. 

9. Write, as President, your approval of the bill mentioned in (2). 
10. Veto the bill in (2). 



POWERS AND DUTIES OF CONGRESS. 

I. AS TO REVENUES. 



z. Sources of. 



1. Taxes, duties, imposts, excises. 26. 

2. Borrow money. 27. 

3. Sale of lands. 78. 

4. Sale of other property. 
I . To pay debts of the United States. 26. 

2. Uses of. -{2. To provide for common defence. 

3. To promote public welfare. 

QUERIES. 

1. Why should people pay taxes? 94, 10 1. 

2. What difiference between a direct and an indirect tax? Give 

examples. 

3. What part of the time of Congress is taken up in raising and 

spending money ? 1 43. 

4. In what ways can Congress borrow money? 147. 

5. Where and how does the government get its title to lands? 

6. What is a tariflf? Where collected? 99. 

7. Why not raise all taxes on real estate or land? On personal 

property? On large incomes? 

8. What is a poll tax? A license tax? Internal revenue? 
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9. For what ought the public money to be expended? 145. 

10. What principles should govern a legislative body in raising 

taxes? 

11. Should the government lend money to its citizens? 208, 212. 

II. AS TO TRADE. 

I. Domestic. 28. 
I. Kinds of Traffic. •{ 2. Foreign. 

3. With Indians. 

1. Coining money. 30. 

2. Regulating value of money. 

3. Fixing standard weights, etc. 30. 

4. Regulating bankruptcies. 39. 

5. Establishing post-offices. 32. 

I. Punishing counterfeiting. 31. 

^ovSTby '^ ] ^- P""»shing piracy and felony. 35. 

3. Protecting inventors, etc. 33. 

QUERIES. 



2. Means of Traffic. ^ 



I 

2 



3 
4 

5 



What is the purpose of trade? Who is benefited? 237. 
Is all profitable trade justifiable? Illustrate. 
What usually controls the price of an article? 252. 
Do not tarififs and other taxes raise the prices? Why allow this? 
Why limit the coining and valuation of money to the general 
government alone? Can you coin paper money? 
6. Why protect inventors? 303. 

III. AS TO WAR. 

1. Congress may declare. 

2. May grant letters of marque and reprisal. 

3. May regulate captures. 

4. May raise and support armies. Limitation. 

5. May provide and maintain a navy. 

6. May establish rules for army and navy. 

I. To execute the laws. 

7. May call out militia. •{ 2. To suppress insurrections. 

3. To repel invasions. 
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I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 



I. Organization. 

8. May regulate militia J 2. Equipment, 
as to 13. Discipline. 

4. Government. 

QUERIES. 

1. Why do wars occur? 257, 262, 297, 309. 

2. How best prevented? 

3. What are marque and reprisal? 

4. What is it to declare war? 

5. Why by Congress? 

6. Who are the militia? 

7. Why have militia? 

8. What trouble did President Lincoln meet about the militia? 

9. Why not keep a large standing army? 

10. Should all able-bodied male citizens receive military training? 

IV. AS TO COURTS AND PENALTIES. 



I. Courts. ■< 



V. 



2. Penalties for 



1. Congress may constitute inferior tribunals. 34. 

2. May define and punish international offences. 35. 

3. May fix place of certain trials. 70. 

4. May restrict jurisdiction. 69. 

1. Crimes on the seas. 35. 

2. Offences against laws of nations. 

3. Counterfeiting. 31. 

4. Treason, with limitations. 72. 

5. Violations of laws of special territory. 70. 

QUERIES. 

What is the chief court of the United States? 

Which are three of the subordinate courts? • 

What are international offences? 

Why should Congress fix a place of trial? 

Why have other than State courts ? 

Why have other than the supreme national court? 

How many circuit courts? How constituted? Territory? 



I. As to states. 
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8. Is it better to punish wrong-doing or to prevent it? 

9. How can courts become instruments of wrong? 89. 

10. What is treason? How defined fully? 

11. What is the purpose of punishment? 264. 

II. What is an indeterminate sentence? Is it wise? 

13. How can schools make a smaller number of courts necessary? 

14. What are international rights? 303. 

V. AS TO STATES AND SPECIAL TERRITORY. 

1. Congress may regulate elections of its own mem- 
bers. 15. 

2. It may determine certain things as to electors. 

57. 

3. State imposts may be restricted. 53. 

4. Proof of State records prescribed. 73. 

5. Effect of proofs fixed how? 

1. Exclusive legislation for seat of government. 42. 

2. Authority over purchased territory. 
p '^ tjf ^ 3* May admit new States conditionally. 77. 

4. May dispose of territory, etc. 

QUERIES. 

1. Why should not Congress regulate all elections? 

2. Who are electors? 

3. What difference between a discretionary power and a manda- 

tory one? 

4. Can a state prevent the election of Congressmen? 

5. What is a state impost? Of what value? 

6. Why state what constitutes proof? 

7. What is "eminent domain?" Upon what principle does it 

rest? 196. What rights imply? 

8. How does any man acquire property in land? Upon what do 

all deeds rest? Why? 197. 

9. Why should Congress control the seat of government? 

10. Who makes laws for all territory not a part of a State? Why? 



2. AstoTerri- 
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MISCELLANEOUS POWERS, ETC. 

r How often? z6. 
z. Meetings. i When? 

( How changed? 
a. Naturalization. Must be uniforai. ag. 

( Purpose. 33. 

3. Patents and copyrights, -j Secure what? 

( For whose benefit? 

4. Making of general laws. 43. 

5. The sUve trade, j ^f'^"*!''?*" ^- 

i Abohshed. 98. 

6. Legislation as to executive vacancy. 59. 

( I. 61. 

7. Inferior appointments. } 2. 

(3- 

!i. By Congress. 80. 
2. By convention. 
3. Limitation. 

QUERIES. 

1. Why must Congress meet yearly? How long can it remain in 

session? Where must it meet? 

2. Can one house prevent the assembling of Congress? 

3. What is the purpose of naturalization? Should immigration be 

restricted? 313. 

4. What is a patent? A copyright? How secured? What is 

an international copyright? Do you favor these? 182. 

5. Was the slave trade ever directly legalized by the Constitution? 

Why abolish it? Its history. 

6. Why not limit law - making power to particular subjects or 

objects? 

7. Can Congress alter or amend the Constitution? Why provide 

for amendments? 

8. Is there any part of the Constitution which cannot be amended? 
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10. 



I. 



Restrictions. 



What is the constitutional definition of an inferior officer? 

What danger in controlling his appointment? 109, no. 
What is the civil service law? Its purpose? Its value? 108. 

OFFICE - HOLDERS. 

1. Upon Congressmen. 22. 

2. Upon office-holders. 

3. As to presidential electors. 56. 

4. As to disloyal persons. 102. 

5. As to favors from foreign powers. 51 

1. Of senators. 8. 

2. Of representatives. 3. 

3. Of the President. 55. 

4. Of the Supreme Court. 67. 

5. Of the Cabinet. 

!i. Amount. 21. 
2. From what paid? 

1. Extent of judgment in. 66, 

2. Any further liability. 

3. Who are liable to? 

4. On what ground? 70. 



2. Term of Office. 



3. Salaries. 



4. Impeachment. 



QUERIES. 

1. Why require public officers to be loyal? 138. 

2. Why not allow a Congressman to hold another office? Why 

restrict presidential electors? 159. 

3. Who are office-seekers? Is it wrong to seek office? no. 

4. Who are politicians? What are "rings?" Caucuses? 

5. Why not let every office-holder remain during life or good 

behavior? in, 162. 

6. How did the term "rotation in office" arise? 113. What is 

meant by the expression, "To the victors belong the spoils?" 
What idea underlies this? 

7. How large should salaries be? What obligations do salaries 

imply? 

8. Why provide for impeachment? On what grounds? 

9. Why limit the punishment? 
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I. 
2. 



4. 

5. 
6. 



8. 
9* 



To restrict slaye trade. 



To levy duties 



THE UNITED STATES ARE FORBIDDEN 

( I. Limitations. 44. 
/ 2. When abolished? 98. 
To suspend habeas corpus — (Exceptions?) 45. 

!i . Bill of attainder. 46. 
2. Attainder of treason. 7a. 
3. Ex post facto law. 46. 
To lay direct tax (unless?) 47. 

I. On domestic exports. 48. 
On interstate commerce. 49. 
To giye preference in trading to any State. 

1. For armies beyond two years. 37. 

2. Without appropriation. 50. 

3. Without published statements. 

4. For rebellion, etc. 

1. Territorial claims. 81. 

2. Contracts. 

3. Public debt. 103. 
To grant title of nobility. 51. 



\i 



7. To pay public money -* 



To repudiate 



zo. To prohibit freedom. 



I. Religious. 



2. Civil. 



Tests. 83. 
Kind. 85. 
Exercise. 
" Speech. 85. 
Press. 85. 
Public assembly. 
Petition. 
Bearing arms. 86. 



QUERIES. 

1. ^\i2X \s \\i^ ** habeas corpus'* f Why so important? Why sus- 

pended? 

2. Define a writ. An attorney. A court. Bail. 90, 91. 

3. Give the correct basis and principle of taxation. 94, 98, loi. 

4. What are duties? For what purposes levied? Why restricted? 

153. 

5. What principles should govern in expending public money? 
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6. Should it be spent for internal improvements? Without limit? 

7. Why limit war appropriations to two years? 

8. What is repudiation? Why forbidden? Is repudiation not 

recognized as right in bankrupt laws? 

9. What objection to titles of nobility? Principle? 

10. Reasons for civil and religious freedom? Are freedom and 
license identical? 



THE STATES ARE FORBIDDEN. 



I. In interstate relations. 



2. In commercial matters. ^ 



3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 



I. 
2. 



4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



To grant title of nobility. 
In penalties. 

In war. 

To permit slayery. 98. 



1. To make alliances, etc. 52. 

2. To lay duties, except? 53. 

3. To enter compacts, unless? 54. 

1. To coin money. 5a. 

2. To emit bills of credit. 

3. To make legal tender, unless? 

4. To impair contracts. 52. 

52. 

SI. To pass bill of attainder. 52. 
2. To pass ex post facto law. 

1. To engage, unless? 54. 

2. To keep troops, etc. 

3. To make reprisals, etc. 52. 



QUERIES. 

What is the supreme law of the land? Why? 

Do all officers swear or affirm to support the Constitution of 

the United States? What else in an officer's oath? 
Why restrict the States as to treaties? What was ^sop's fable 

as to the bundle of sticks? 61. 
Can you tell anything about "wild-cat" banks? 
Origin of money? Of coin? Of paper currency? 199. 
Can the government cheat in making money? Are greenbacks 

money? Or bonds? 200, 202. 
What is a contract? Why forbid a State to impair it? 
^\i2X vszxi ex post facto \2i\i'i Illustrate. Why objectionable? 
13 
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9. Does not the State militia form part of the State troops? 
10. Are laws made for the rulers only? For the rich only? 
the poor only? 298, 299, 134, 47. 



For 



I. In official oaths. 



2. In supreme authority. ^ 



3. In State obligations. 



THE STATES ARE SUBORDINATE. 

1. Of State legislators. 83. 

2. Of State executives. 

3. Of State judicial officers. 

1. To United States Constitution. 82. 

2. To United States laws. 

3. To United States treaties. 

4. To United States judiciary. 82. 

!i. To constitutional amendments. 80. 
2. To Constitution itself. 84. 

QUERIES. 

1. What differences between the Confederation of 1776 and the 

Republic created by the Constitution of 1787? 

2. What difference between an oath and an affirmation? Who are 

permitted to affirm? 

3. What is perjury? Does a man commit perjury in court if he 

tells only part of the truth? 

4. Do laws make men good? Can you establish morality or tem- 

perance by law? 281, 291. 

5. What is interstate commerce? Why not left to the States? 

6. What was the "original-package " discussion? 

7. What was the decision of the Supreme Court on this question ? 

RIGHTS OF THE STATES. 

the House. Basis. 5. 



z. To representation 



a. In elections. 



3. With militia. 



\ I. In 
( 2. In 



\i 



the Senate. Basis. 8, 9. 

1. Time. 15 

2. Place. 

3. Manner. 

I. To appoint officers. 41. 

To train by United States Manual. 
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4, In interstate relations. 73. 

( I. Immunities and privileges. 74. 
5* As to citizenship. < 2. Of States and the United States. 100. 

( 3. Equal protection, ioo. 

6. MaJdngnewStates. j'-^y^'^'"^™*'"™^"*- "' 

( 2. By junction. 

7. As to fugitires. j '' ^°' ^T"' '^' '^' 

( 2. Not delivered. 76. 

r I. Of republican form. 79, 

8. A guarantee. < 2. Of protection from invasion. 

( 3. Against insurrection, etc. 79. 

-^ .. ( I. Of rights not enumerated. 93, 

9. Reservation. i ^r - . .1 . 

( 2. Of rights not delegated. 94. 

QUERIES. 

1. On what principle is representation based? Are women repre- 

sented in governing bodies ? Why? 

2. Why should the States have control over certain things in the 

election of national officers? In the militia? 

3. Does the United States Constitution define and fix citizenship? 

Why? 

4. Why limit Congress in making new States? 

5. What moral principle involved? 

6. What is meant by a "republican form of government?** 

7. On what principle is national protection based ? 

8. What is reserved to the States ? Why? 

9. Can an amendment be adopted contrary to the wish of any 

State? On what ground? 18, 12. 

RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS. 

X. Of Senators and Representatiyes, i '• ^s to arrest, ai. 

(2. As to freedom of speech. 

- . . < I. Shall consist of? 71. 

a. As to treason, i ' 

2. Conviction only by? 71. 



3. A« to Ms house, ji- In peace. 87. 

i 2. In war. 
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4* Security, 



5. In criminal prosecutions. -* 



6. In ciyil actions. 



7. In the courts. ^ 



1. In what? 88. 

2. Against what.^ 

3. Illegal warrants. 

1. Kind of trial. 90,91. 

2. When tried? 

3. Where tried? 

4. Accusation. 89. 

5. Witnesses must confront. 

6. May have counsel. 

7. Reasonable bail. 9a. 

8. No excessive fines, 
g. No cruel or unusual punishments. 

J I. Jury trial, when? 89. 
( 2. Second trial. 

1. Privileges. 89. 

2. Indictment. 

3. Twice for same offence. 

4. Self-accusation. 89. 

5. Due legal process. 100. 

6. Compensation for property taken. 

7. Equal protection. 



QUERIES. 

1. What is an individual? Natural right? Legal right? 

2. What distinction between freedom and license? 

3. Were the Anarchists of Chicago arrested for free speech? 

4. What is meant by "A man's home is his castle? " 

5. What is a warrant? Why must it be specific, not general? 

6. What idea underlies trial by jury? What is a grand jurj? A 

petit jury? 

7. Why have witnesses face the accused? 

8. What is counsel? Is it provided by the State? 

9. What is an indictment? Does it prove guilt? 

10. What is the first object of government? 

11. Is the public school a protection to the State? How? 

12. How can the principles underlying these provisions of the Con- 

stitution be taught in the school? 



INDEX. 



Administrative departments, 42. Coroner, 50. (See also Sheriff). 

Agricultural and Industrial Board, 45. Corporations. 90. 

Analysis of United States Constitution, Counties, size of. 146. 

177. County Officers. 49. Qualifications of. 
Amendments to State Constitution, 105. 53. 

To United States Constitution, 167, County Superintendent, 52. 

169. Courtb. (See Judicial Department) 

Appellate Court, 69. Criminal Courts, 72. 

Appendices, no. Debts, 87, 97, 167, 173. 

Appointments, by Governor, 44, 94. Decisions of Supreme Court. 68. 

By Township Trustees, 55. Directors. Boards of, 44. School, 55. 

Apportionment, 30. Distribution of Powers, 26. 

Appropriations, 87. Districts, judicial, 68. School. 55. 

Assessor, of County, 51. Of Town- Education. 78. County Board of, 80. 



State Board of, 46. 
Educational Institutions, 80. 
Elections, general, manner of, 22. Time 

of, 22. City, 61. Town, 58. 
Feeble-minded Youth, 83. 



ships, 55. 
Attorney General, 44. 
Auditor, of County, 49. Of State, 43. 
Banks, 90. 

Battle Ground, Tippecanoe, 103. 

Bill of Rights, 16, 115. Purpose of, 18. Finance, 87. 

Boundaries, 99. Fisheries, Commissioner of, 44. 

Capital, State, 13, 14. General Assembly, composition of, 28. 

Charitable Institutions, 83. Prohibitions upon, 32. Sessions, 30. 

Charities, State Board of, 46. Geologist, State, 43. 

Circuit Courts, 70. Governor, 37. 

Cities, classification of , 59. Officers, 58, Governor's Circle. (See Monument 

59, 60, 61. Park). 

City government, 58. Problem of, 61. Grounds, State House, 103. 

Clarke, George Rogers, 12. Health, Boards of, 45, 51, 59, 60. 

Clerk, of Circuit Court, 49. Of City, Historical Introduction, 11. 



59. Of Supreme Court, 69. Of 
Town, 57. 

Commissioners, County, 51. Of Pub- 
lic Printing, 47. Of Taxes, 46. 

Constables, 74. 

Constitution of Indiana, 115. Purpose 
of, 16. Of United States, 153. 



Holding over of officers, 102. 

House of Representatives, of State, 29. 

Of U. S., 153. 
Impeachments, 29, 56, 154, 155, 164. 
Indebtedness of Corporations, 97. Of 

the State, 87. 
Indiana, Historical Sketch, iz. 
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Judges. (See Judicial Department). Reference books. 11, 177. 

Judicial Department, of cities, 59. Of Reform Schools. (See Juvenile Offend- 

State, 68. Of the United States. 164. ers). 

Juries, 72. Removals from Office, by Governor, 45. 
Jurisdiction, of Courts. (See Judicial By impeachment, 56, 164. 

Department). Of the State, 100. Of Representatives, how chosen, for State, 

the United States Courts, 164. 29. For the United States. 153. 

Justice of the Peace. 72. Revenue, State, application of, 87. 

Juvenile offenders, 83. Salaries, of State officers, 113. 

Law-making, 31. Seal, of the State, 102. 

Legislative Department, of cities. 58. School fund. 78. 

Of the State, 28. Of towns, 57. Of School officers, 79. 

the United States, 153. School system, 79. 

Legislature, sessions of, 30. Schedule, 108. 

Librarian, State. 44. Secretary of State. 42. 

Lieutenant-Governor, 37, 38. Senate, of the State, 28. Of the United 
Lotteries, 103. States. 154. 

Mayor. 59, 60. Sheriff, of County, 50. Of Supreme 
Militia, 94. Court, 69. 

Monument Place, 103. Slavery, forbidden, 18. 119, 172. 

Negros and Mulattos, 152. Statistician, State, 43. 

Northwest Territory. (See Ordinance State Boards. 45. 

of 1787). State Superintendent of Public Instnic- 
Oath, 102, 167^ tion, 43. 

Office, disqualifications for. 22. State officers. 42. 

Ordinance of 1784, 13. Of 1787, 13. Suffrage, Purpose of, 21. Qualifica- 
Penal Institutions. 84. tions for. 21. 

Police Commissioners, metropolitan. 60. Suggestions to the Teacher, v. 

Powers of Congress. 158. Superior Courts, 71. 

Preamble, to Constitution of State, 16, Supreme Court, 68. 

115. Of United States, 153. Surveyor, 51. 

Printing, public. Commissioners of. 47. Tax Commissioners, 46. 

Privileges, 33. Taxes, 49' 5°. 55' 87. 

Prohibitions, on General Assembly. 33. Tippecanoe Battle Ground, 103. 

On States, 160. On Congress, 159. Towns, government of, 57. Incorpora- 
Public Buildings. Custodian of. 44. tion. 56. Officers, 57. Organization. 

Public debt of U. S.. Validity of, 173. 57. 

Qualifications of Representatives. State. Treasurer. County, 50. State, 43. 

29. United States, 153. Of Senators, Trustees, of State Institutions, 44. Of 

State, 29. United States. 155. Towns. 57. Of Townships, 54. 

Recorder, County, 50. Vacancies, 38, 56. 



English Language. 



Hyde's Lessons in English, Book I. For the lower grades. Contains exercises 
for reproduction, picture lessons, letter writing, usts of parts of speech, etc. 40 cts. 

Hyde's Lessons in English, Book II. For Grammar schools. Has enough tech- 
nical grammar for correct use of language. 60 cts. 

Hyde's Lessons in English, Book II with Supplement. Has, in addition 

to the above, 118 pages of technical grammar. 70 cts. 
Supplement bound alone, 35 cts. 

Hyde's Adyanced Lessons in English. For advanced classes in grammar schools 
and high schools. 60 cts. 

Hyde's Lessons in English, Book 11 with Adyanced Lessons. The Ad- 
vanced Lessons and Book II bound together. 80 cts. 

Hyde's Deriyation of Words. 15 cts. 

Mathews's Outline of English Grammar, with Selections for Practice. 

The application of principles is made through composition of original sentences. 80 cts. 

Buckbee'S Primary Word Book. Embraces thorough drills in articulation and in 
the primafjr difficulties of spelling and sound. 30 cts. 

Seyer'S PrOgreSSiye Speller. For use in advanced primary, intermediate, and gram- 
mar grades. Gives spelling, pronunciation, definition, and use of words. 30 cts. 

Badlam's Suggestiye Lessons in Language. Being Part i and Appendix of 

Suggestive Lessons in Language and Reading. 50 cts. 

Smith's Studies in Nature, and Language Lessons. A combination of object 

lessons with language work. 50 cts. Part I bound separately, 25 cts. 

MeiklejOhn's English Language. Treats salient features with a master's skill and 
with the utmost clearness and simplicity. $1.30. 

Meikleiohn's English Grammar. Also composition, versification, paraphrasing, etc 
For high schools and colleges, go cts. 

MeiklejOhn's History of the English Language. 78 pages. Part in of Eng- 

lish Language above, 35 cts. 

Williams's Composition and Rhetoric by Practice. For high school and col- 
lege. Combines the smallest amount of theory with an abundance of practice. Revised 
ecution. $1.00. 

Strang's Exercises in English. Examples in Syntax, Accidence, and Style for 
criticism and correction. 50 cts. ' 

HuffCUtt'S English in the Preparatory School. Presents as practically as pos- 
sible some of the advanced methods of teaching English grammar and composition in th . 
secondary schools. 25 cts. 

Woodward's Study of English. Discusses English teaching from primary school to 
high collegiate work. 25 cts. 

Genung'S Study of Rhetoric. Shows the most pracUcal discipline of students for the 
making of literature. 25 cts. 

Goodchild'S Book of Stops. Punctuation in Verse. Illustrated. 10 cts. 
See also our list of books for the study of English Literature, 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Hawthorne and Lemmon's American Literature. A manual for high schools 

and academies. $1.25. 

Meiklejohn's History of English Language and Literature. For high schools 

and colleges. A comnact and reliable statement of the essentials ; alsu included in 
Meiklejohn's English Language (see under English Language). 90 cts. 

Meiklejohn' 8 History of English Literature. iz6 pages. Part iv of English 

Literature, above. 45 cts. 

.'lodgkins' Studies in English Literature. Gives full lists of aids for laboratory 

method. Scott, Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Macaulay* 
Dickens, Thackeray, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, Cariyle, George Eliot, lenny- 
son, Rossetti, Arnold, Ruskin, Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Holmes, and LowelL A separate pamphlet on each author. Price 5 cts. each, 
or per hundred, $3.00 ; complete in cloth (adjustable file cover, ^i .50). $1.00. 

Scudder's Shelley's Prometheus Unbound. With introduction and copious 

notes. 70 cts. 

George's Wordsworth's Prelude. Annotated for high school and college. Never 
bef jre published alone. 51.25. 

George's Selections from Wordsworth. i68 poems chosen with a view to illustrate 

the growth of the poet's mind and art. $1.50. 

George's Wordsworth's Prefaces and Essays on Poetry. Contains the best of 

Wordsworth's prose. 60 cts. 
George's Webster's Speeches. Nine select speeches with notes. $1.50. 

George's Burke's American Orations. Cloth. 65 cts. 

George's Syllabus of English Literature and History. Shows in parallel 

columns, the progress of History and Literature. 20 cts. 

Corson's Introduction to Browning. A guide to the study of Browning's Poetry. 
Also has 33 poems with note»i. ^1.50. 

Corson's Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare, a critical study of 

Shakespeare's art, with examination questions. $1.50. 

Corson's Introduction to the Study of Milton, in press, 
Corson's Introduction to the Study of Chaucer, in press. 

Cook's Judith. The Old English epic noem, with introduction, translation, glossary and 
fac-simile page. $1.60. Students' edition without translation. 35 cts. 

Cook's The Bible and English Prose Style. Approaches the study of the Bible 

^ from the literary side. 60 cts. 

Simonds' Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems. i68 pages, with biography, and 

critical analysis of his poems. 75 cts. 

Hall's Beowulf. A metrical translation. $1.00. Students' edition. 35 cts. 

Norton's Heart of Oak Books, a series of five volumes giving selections from the 
choicest English literature. 

Phillips's History and Literature in Grammar Grades. An essay showing the 

intimate relation of the two subjects. 15 cts. 

See also our list 0/ books for the study o/tlte English Language. 
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Science. 

Shaler*S First Book in Geology. For high school, or highest dass in gramma; 
school. $i.io. Bound iu boards for supplementary reader. 70 cts. 

Ballard's World of Matter, a Guide to Mineralogy and chemistry. |i.oo. 

Shepard'S Inorganic Chemistry. Descriptive and Qualitative; experimental and 
inductive; leads the student to observe and think. For high schools and colleges. $1.25. 

Shepard's Briefer Course in Chemistry ; with Chapter on Organic 

Chemistry. Designed for schools giving a half year or less to the subject, and schoob 
limited in laboratory facilities. 90 cts. 

Siepard's Organic Chemistry. The portion on organic chemistry in Shepard's 
Briefer Course is bound in paper separately. Paper. 30 cts. 

Shepard'S Laboratory Note-Book. Blanks for experiments; tables for the re- 
actions of metallic salts. Can be used with any chemistry. Boards. 30 cts. 

Benton's Guide to General Chemistry, a manual for the laboratory. 40 cts. 

Remsen- S Organic Chemistry. An introduction to the study of the Compounds 
of Carbon. For students of the pure science, or its application to arts. I1.30. 

OmdOrff's Laboratory Manual, containing directions for a course of experiments 
in Organic Chemistry, arranged to accompany Remsen^s Chemistry. Boards. 40 cts. 

Coit's Chemical Arithmetic, with a short system of Elementary Qualitative 
Analysis. For high schools and colleges 60 cts. 

Grabfield and Bums' Chemical Problems. For preparatory schools. 60 cts. 

Chute' 3 Practical Physics . a laboratory book for high schools and colleges study, 
ing physics experimentally. Gives free details for laboratory work. I1.25. 

ColtOn's Practical Zoology. Gives a dear idea of the subject as a whole, by the 
careful study of a few typical animals. 90 cts. 

Boyer's Laboratory Manual in Elementary Biology, a guide to the 

study of animals and plants, and is so constructed as to be of no help to the pupil unless 
he actually studies the specimens. 

Clark' S Methods in Microscopy . This book gives in detail descriiitlons of methods 
that will lead any careful worker to successful results in microscopic manipulation. |i.6o. 

Spalding's Introduction to Botany, practical Exercises in the study of Plants 
by the laboratory method. 90 cts. 

Whiting's Physical Measurement, intended for students in Clvll, Mechani- 
cal and Electrical Engineering, Surveying, Astronomical Work, Chemical Analysis, Phys- 
ical Investigation, and other branches in which accurate measurements are required. 

I. Fifty measurements in Density, Heat, Light, and Sound. |i'3o« . 
II. Fifty measurements In Sound, Dynamics, Magnetism, Electriaty. $ i.30'. 
' ' Principles and Methods of Physical Measurement, Physical Laws and Princi- 
ples, and Mathematical and Physical Tables. $1.30. 
Appendix for the use of Teachers, Including examples of observation and re- 
duction. Part IV is needed by students only when working without a teacher. 
^1.30. 
Parts I-III, in one vol., $3.25. Parts I-IV, in one vol., $4.00. 

W}lliams'S Modem Petrography. An account of the application of the mlcrO' 
scope to the study of geology. Paper. 25 cts. 

For elementary works see our list of hooks in Elementary Science, 

D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS. 

BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Elementary Science. 



Bailey's Grammar School Physics. A serin of indncdvc leasons in the dements 
of the science. In prtss. 

Ballard's The World of Matter. A guide to the study of chemistry and mineralogy; 
adapted to the general reader, for use as a text-book or as a guide to the teadier in giving 
object-lessons. 364 pages. Illustrated, ^i.oo. 

Clark's Practical Methods in Microscopy. Gives in detail descriptions of methods 

that will lead the careful worker to successfiu results. 233 pages. Illustrated. ^1.60. 

Clarke's Astronomical Lantern, intended to familiarize students with the constella- 
tions by comparing them with fac-similes on the lantern face. With seventeen slides, 
giving twenty-two constellations. ^4.50. 

Clarke's How to find the Stars. Accompanies the above and helps to an acquaintance 
with the constellations. 47 pages. Paper. 15 cts. 

Guides for Science Teaching. Teachers' aids in the histruction of Natural History 
classes in the lower grades. 

I. Hyatt's About Pebbles. 96 pages. Piiper. 10 cts. 
II. Gooda1e*s A Few Common Plants. 61 pages. Paper, ao cts. 

III. Hyatt's Commercial and other Sponges. lUustratea. 43 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 

IV. Agassiz's First Lessons in Natural History. Illustrated. 64 pages. Paper. 

as cts. 
V. Hyatt's Corals and Echinoderms. Illustrated. 32 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 
VI. Hyatt's Mollusca. Illustrated, f 5 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 
VII. Hyart's Worms and Crustacea, illustrated. 68 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 
VIII. Hyatt's Insecta. Illustrated. 324 pages. Cloth. Ir.25. 
XII. Crosby's Common Minerals and Roc^s. Illustrated. 200 pages. Paper, 40 
cts. Cloth, 60 cts. 
XIIT. Richard's First Lessons in Minerals 50 pages. Paper. 10 cts. 
XiV. Bowditch's Physiology. 58 pages. Paper. 20 cts. 
XV. Clapp's 36 Observation Lessons in Minerals. 80 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 
XVI. Phenix's Lessons in Chemistry. Jn press. 
Pupils' Note-Book to accompany No. 15. 10 cts. 

Rice's Science Teaching in the School, with a course of instruction in sdence 

for the lower grades. 46 pagc-s. Paper. 25 cts. 

Ricks's Natural History Object Lessons. Supplies information on planU and 
their products, on animals and their uses, and gives specimen lessons. Fully illustrated. 
332 pages, ^z.50. 

Ricks's Object Lessons and How to Give them. 

Volume I. Gives lessons for primary grades, aoo pages. 90 cts. 

Volume II. Gives lessons for grammar and intermediate grades. 21a pages. 90 cts. 

Shaler'S First Book in Geology. For high school, or highest dass in grammar school 
272 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Shaler'S Teacher's Methods in Geology. An aid to the teacher of Geology 

74 pages. Paper. 25 cts. 

Smith's Studies in Nature. A combination of natural history lessons and language 
work. 48 pages. Paper. 15 cts. 

Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. See also our list of books in Science^ 
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Arithmetic. 

Aids to Plumber* — First Series. Teachers* Edition. 

Oral Work — One to ten. 25 cards with concise directions. . By Anna B. Badlam, 
Prindpal of Training School, Lewiston, Me., formerly of Rice Training School, Boston. 
Retail price, 40 cents. 

t Aids to Plumber. — First Series. Pupiis\ Editi on. 

Written work. — One to ten. Leatherette. Introduction price, 25 cents. 

Aids to Plumber. — Second Series. Teacheri Edition , 

Oral Work. — Ten to One Hundred. With especial reference to multiples of numbers 
from I to 10. 32 cards with concise directions. Retail pice, 40 cents. 

Aids to plumbers. — Second Series. PupHs Edition. 

Written Work. — Ten to On* Hundred. Leatherette. Introduction price, 25 cents. 

The Child's Plumber Charts. By Anna b. badlam. 

Manilla card, xix 14 inches. Price, 5 cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 

^Drill Charts. By C. p. Howland, Principal of Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 

For rapid, middle-grade practice work on the Fundamental Rules of Arithmetic Two 
cards, 8x9 inches. Price, 3 cents each ; or $9.40 per hundred. 

T^evieW Number Cards. By Eixa M. Pwrck, of Providence, R. L 

For Second and Third Year Pupils. Cards, 7x9 inches. Price, 3 cents each ; or ^2.40 
per hundred. 

Picture Problems. By miss h. a. luddington, 

Principal of Training School, Pawtucket, R. I. ; formerly Teacher of Methods and Train- 
ing Teacher in Primary Department of State Normal School, New Britain, Conn., 
and Training Teacher in Cook County Normal School, Normal Park, 111. 70 colored 
cards, 4x5 inches, printed on both sides, arranged in 9 sets, 6 to 10 cards in each set, 
with ca^ of directions. Retail price, 65 cents. 

(Mathematical Teaching and its OAodern (Methods. 

Bv Truman Hbnry Safford, Ph. D., Professor of Astronomy, Williams College, 
Mass. Paper. 47 pages. Retail price, 25 cents. 

The New Arithmetic. 

By 300 authors. Edited by Skymour Eaton, with Preface by T. H. Sappord, Pro 
lessor of Astronomy, Williams College, Mass. Introduction price, 75 cents. 
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Ma them a tics. 



Bowser's Acaddmic Algebra. A complete treatise through the progressions, indud- 
ing Permutations, Combinations, and the Binomial Theorem. Half leather. $1.25. 

Bowser's College Algebra, a complete treatise for colleges and scientific schools. 
Half leather. I1.65. 

Bowser's Plane and Solid Geometry. Combines the excellences of Euclid with 
those of the best modem writers. Half leather. $1.35. 

Bowser's Plane Geometry. Half leather. 85 cts. 

Bowser's Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. A brief course 

prepared especially for High Schools and Academies. Half leather. f>\.oo. 

Bowser's Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. An advanced 

work which covers the entire course in higher institutions. Half leather. I1.65. 

Hanus's Geometry in the Grammar Schools. An essay, together with illustrative 

class exercises and an outline of the work for the last three years of the grammar school. 
5a pages. 25 cts. 

Hopkin'S Plane Geometry. On the heuristic plan. Half leather. 85 cts. 

Hunt's Concrete Geometry for Grammar Schools. The definidons and ele- 
mentary concepts are to be taught concretely, by much measuring, by the making of 
models and diagrams by the pupil, as suggested by the text or by his own invention. 
100 pages. Boards. 30 cts. « 

Waldo's DeSCriptiye Geometry, a large number of problems systematically ar- 
ranged and with suggestions. 90 cts. 

The New Arithmetic. By 300 teachers. Little theory and much practice. Also an 
excellent review book. 230 pages. 75 cts. 

For Arithmetics and other elementary work see our list 0/ books in Number, 
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HISTORY. 



Sheldon's United States History. For gramnur scfaooU. Follows the " seminary " 
or laboratory plan. " By i 
ing." Half leather. 1 1.35. 



or laboratory plan. " By it the child is not robbed of the right to do his own think- 
" " "ffei 



Teacher's Manual to Sheldon's United States History. A key to the above 

system. 60 cts. ' 

Sheldon's General History. For high school and college. The only general history 
following the "seminary*' or laboratory plan now advocated by leading teachers-. 
Half leather. $1.75. 

Sheldon's Greek and Roman History. Contams the first 250 pages of the above 

book. ^i.oo. 

Teacher's Manual to Sheldon's History. Puts into the instructor's hand the key 
to the above system. 85 cts. 

Sheldon's Aids to the Teaching of General History. Gives also list of most 

essential books for a reference library. 10 cts. 



Thomas's History of the United States. For schools, academies, and the general 
reader. A narrative history with copious ref 
illustrated. 532 pages. Half leather, ^x.25. 



reader. A narrative history with^ copious references to sources and authorities. Fully 

>. Half 



Shumway's A Day in Ancient Rome. With 59 illustrations. Should find a place 

as a tttppUnutUary rtader in every high-school class studying Cicero, Horace, Taci- 
tus, etc. 75 cts. 

Old South Leaflets. Reproductions of important political and hbtorical papers, ac- 
companied by useful notes. Each, 5 cts. and 6 cts. For titles see separate lists. Per 
hundred, $3.00. 

Allen's History Topics. Covers Ancient, Modem, and American history, and gives an 
excellent list of books of reference. 121 pages. Paper. 30 cts. 

Fisher's Select Bibliography of Ecclesiastical History. An annotated list of 

the most essential books for a theological student's library. 15 cts. 

Hall's Method of Teaching History. '*Its excellence and helpfulness ought to 
secure it many readers." — The Nation. ^1.50. 

Phillips' History and Literature in Grammar Grades. A paper read before the 

Department of Superintendence, at Brookljm, N.Y. Paper. 15 cts. 
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Civics, economics, and Sociology. 



BoutwelPs The Constitution of the United States at the End of the First 

Century. Contains the Organic Laws of the United States, with references to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court which elucidate the text, and an historical chapter re- 
viewing the steps which led to the adoption of these Organic Laws. In prtss. 

Dole's The American Citizen. Designed as a text-book in Civics and morals for the 
higher grades of the grammar school as well as for the high school and academy. Con- 
tains Constitution of United States, with analysis. 336 pages, ^i.oo. 

Special editions are made for Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Nebraska, No. Dakota, 
So. Dakota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Texas. 

Goodale's Questions to Accompany Dole's The American Citizen. Con. 

tains, beside questions on the text, su^estive questions and questions for class debate. 
87 pages. Paper. 25 cts. 

Gide's Principles of Political Economy. Translated from the French by Dr. 
Jacobsen of London, with introduction by Prof. James Bonar of Oxford. 998 
pages. $2.00. 

Henderson's Introduction to the Study of Dependent, Defective, and 

Delinquent Classes. Adapted for use as a text-book, for personal study, for 
teachers' and ministers* institutes, and for clubs of public-spirited men and women engaged 
in considering some of the gravest problems of society. 387 pages. ^1.50. 

Hodgin's Indiana and the Nation. Contains the Civil Government of the State, 
as well as that of the United States, with questions. 198 pages. 70 cts. 

Lawrence's Guide to International Law. a brief outUne of the principles and 

practices of International Law. In^ss. 

Wenzel's Comparatiye View of Governments. Gives in parallel cohimns com- 

parisons of the governments of the United States, England, France, and Germany. 26 
pages. Paper. 22 cts. 

Wilson's The State. Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. A text-book on 
the organization and functions of government for high schools and colleges. 720 pages. 
^2.00. 

Wilson's United States Goyemment. For grammar and high schools. 140 pages. 

60 cts. 

Woodburn and Hodgin's The American Commonwealth. Contains several 

orations from Webster and Burke, with analyses, historical and explanatory notes, and 
studies of the men and periods. 586 pages. $1.50. 

Sent by mail, post paid on receipt of prices. See also our list of books in History, 
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GEOGRAPHY AND MAPS. 



Heath's Practical School Maps. Each 30 x 40 inches. Printed from new plates 
and showing latest political changes. The common school set consists of Hemispheres, 
No. America, So. America, Europe, Africa, Asia, United States. Eyeletted for hanging 
on wall, singly, $1.25 ; per set of seven, $7.00. Mounted on cloth and rollers. Singly. 
$a.oo. Mounted on cloth per set of seven, $ia.oo.' Sunday School set. Canaan ana 
Palestine. Singly, $1.35 ; per set of two, $a.oo. Mounted, $a.oo each. 

Heath's Outllpe Map of the United States, invaluable for marking territorial 
erowth and for the graphic representation of all geographical and historical matter. Small 
(desk) size, a cents eadi ; $1.50 per hundred. Intermediate abe^ 30 cents each. "Laxfst 
size, 50 cts. 

Historical Outline Map of Europe. la x i8 inches, on bond paper, in black outline. 
3 cents each ; per hundred, $3.25. 

Jackson's Astronomical Geography. Simple enough for grammar schools. Used 
for a brief course in high school. 40 cts. 

Map of Ancient History. Outline for recording historical growth and statistics (14X 
17 in.), 3 cents each ; per 100, $3.35. 

Nichols' Topics in Geography. A guide for pupils' use from the primary through 
the eighth grade. 65 cts. 

Picturesque Geography. 12 lithograph plates, 15 x ao inches, and pamphlet describing 
their use. Per set, $3.00; mounted, I5.00. 

Progressive Outline Maps : United States, •World on Mercator's Projection (la x 
20 in.) ; North America, South America, Europe, ^Central and Western Europe, Africa, 
Asia* Australia, *British Isles, *England, *Greece, *Italy, New England, Middle Atlan- 
tic States, Southern States, Southern States — western section. Central Eastern States, 
Central Western States, Pacific States, New York, Ohio, The Great Lakes, Washington 
(State), ^Palestine (each 10 x xa in.). For the |fraphic representation hy the pupu of 
geography, geology, history, meteorology, economics, and statistics of all kinds, a cents 
each; per hundred, $1.50. 

Those marked with Star (*) are also printed in black outline for use in teaching history. 

Redway's Manual of Geography. I. iTints to Teachers; II. Modern Facts and 
Ancient Fancies. 65 cts. 

Redway's Reproduction of Geographical Forms, i. Sand and ciay-ModelUng; 

II. Map Drawing and Projection. Paper. 30 cts. 

Roney's Student's Outline Map of England. For use in English History and 
Literature, to be filled in by pupils. 5 cts. 

Trotter's Lessons in the New Geography. Treats geography from the humaB 

point of view. Adapted for use as a text-book or as a reader, in^reu. 
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Education. 



Compayr^'S History of Pedagogy. " The best and most oomprehensiTe history of 
Education Id English." — Dr. G. S. Hall. $i>75* 

Compajrr^'s Lectures on Teaching. " The best book in existence on the theory and 
practice of education." — Supt. MacAustbr, Philadelphia. 1 1.75. 

Compayr^'s Psychology Applied to Education, a clear and condse sutement 

of doctrine ai.d application on the science and art of teaching. 90 cts. 

De GarmO'S Essentials of Method. A practical exposition of methods with illustra- 
tive outlines of commnn school studies. 65 cts. 

De Garmo's Lindner's Psychology. The best Manual erer prepared from the 
Herbartian standpoii.t. $1 oa * 

GilPs Systems of Education. '* it treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell movement 
in education, — a very important phase." — Dr. W. T. Harris. I1.25. 

Hall's Bibliography of Pedagogical Literature. Covers every department of 

education. Interleaved, *|^2.oo. $1.50. 

Herford'S Student's Froebel. The purpose of this little book is to give young people 
preparing to teach a brief yet full account of Froebel's Theory of Education. 75 cts. 

Malleson's Early Training of Children. "The best book for mothers i ever 

read." — Elizabbth P. Pbabody. 75 cts. 

Marwedel's Conscious Motherhood. The unfolding of the child's mind in the 

cradle, nursery and Kindergarten. %%.oq. 

NeWSholme'S School Hygiene. Already in use in the leading training colleges in 
England. 75 cts. 

Peabody's Home, Kindergarten, and Primary School. " The best book out- 
side of the Bible that I ever read." — A Leading Tbachbr. $1.00. 

PestalOZZi's Leonard and Gertrude. *' if we except ' Emile ' only, no more im- 
portant educational book has appeared for a century and a half than ' Leonard and Ger- 
trude.' " — TJu Nation. 90 cts. 

RadestOCk'S Habit in Education. " it will prove a rare * find* to teachers who are 
seeking to ground themselves in the philosophy of their art." — £. H. Russell, Worces- 
ter Normal School. 75 cts. 

Richter's Levana ; or. The Doctrine of Education. "A spirited and scholarly 

book." — Prof. W. H. Paynb. Ix.40. 

ROSmini's Method in Education. *'The most important pedagogical work ever 
written." — Thomas Davidson. Ix.50. 

Rousseau's Emile. " Perhaps the most influential book ever written on the subject of 
Education." — R. H. Quick. 90 cts. 

Methods of Teaching Modem Languages. Papers on the value and on methods 
of teaching German and French, by prominent instructors. 90 cts. 

Sanford's Laboratory Course in Physiological Psychology. The course 

includes experiments upon the Dermal Senses, Static and Kinaesthetic Senses, Taste, 
Smell, Hearing, Vision, Psychophysic In Press. 

Lange's Apperception : A monograph on Psychology and Pedagogy. Trans- 
lated by the members of the Herbart Club, under the direction of President Charles 
DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College. $1.00. 

Herbart's Science of Education. Translated by Mr. and Mrs. Felken with a pref- 
ace by Oscar Browming. $1.00. 

Tracy's Psychology of Childhood. This is the first ^Mrro/ treatise covering in a 
scientific manner the whole field of child psychology. Octavo. Paper. 75 cts. 

Sent by mail, postpaid^ on receipt of price, 
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